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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflict- 
ing dates of the many religious organizations. 
The convenience of many could often be served 
if dates of important gatherings were known 
long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN 
will print a calendar of the more important 
scheduled meetings, especially of interdenomi- 
national organizations, so far as the informa- 
tion is furnished to the Editor. 
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“INDISPENSABLE TO US ALL: 
WITHOUT A RIVAL’ — or. Ss. PARKES CADMAN 


The Completely New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


By Dr. S. Parkes CapMAN 


Only part of Dr. Cadman’s significant review of the 
new Britannica can be reprinted here. 
testimony before you, we believe you can choose your 
new Britannica with absolute confidence that it is 
\) the finest reference and home-study book for every 
‘ member of your. home. 


4 


mer’ HE 14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
‘4 nica is an old friend in a new and a vastly 

It is absolutely essential for all in- 
 telligent persons that their intimacy with so unique 
a work should either be well begun or promptly 


ds 
‘improved form. 


_renewed. 


kind. The contents amount to 
35,000,000 words. That which 
they convey meets the demands 
of learned and simple. 


15,000 Illustrations; 3,500 


7 - Contributors 


“Superb illustrations, the latest finely 
colored and most accurate maps, clear 


print, and a compact size, add to the 


pleasure as well as the profit of the read- 
_-er’s researches. The index .covers half 
a million items and is wholly new. The 
bindings and general appearance leave 
nothing to be desired. 


“Science, literature, law, ethics here re- 
_eive the latest and best expositions by 
their respective experts. The governing 
minds of the new humanism and interna- 
tionalism are analyzed in these pages. 


‘ Indispensable Help-Book 


“Thousands of unanswered questions 
in my own files, and thousands more 
which I have attempted to answer are a 


_ revelation of the crying need for even 


' primary knowledge. The majority need 
not be sent me if a copy of this Encyclo- 


“Here are 24 volumes, any one of which is an incal- 
culable gain to private or public libraries, and the 
whole a unity of knowledge .without a rival of its 
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But with his 


paedia can be placed in every household 
in the land, 


“Here is nothing so erudite that it is 
sealed against the approach of the arti- 
san, the farmer and the laboring man or 
woman. Without injuring for a moment 
the comprehension of view and fidelity 
in detail and description involved in the 


.matters discussed, the authors make their 


meaning clear to the uninitiated. 


A Library in Itself 


“The 14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ... is a library in itself, the 
alphabetical plan and indexing of which 
save the reader immense labor, and 
mobilize for his immediate absorption 
whatever he seeks to know which is 
knowable. Its bibliographies enable him 
to extend his intimacy with any 

specific subject, while its articles 

keep him on the road leading to | 
his goal. Therefore, I deliberately  ; 
pronounce this series of volumes | 
the magnum opus of its kind, and | 
I am proud to enroll myself as a 


——— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Mapvtson Ave., New York City 

Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Britannica together 
with low price offer, etc. 


PHOTO BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Radio Minister, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, whose unfailing guidance 
has brought thousands of persons help and inspiration of 


inestimable value. 


Special Offer 


New Low Price—Only $5 Down 


This completely new Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is already in more than 40,000 
homes. Children and parents alike have 
received it with overwhelming enthusi- 
asm. Now, due to the economies of 
large-scale production, you can own this 
greatest knowledge book at an amazingly 
low price—for less than any wholly new 
Britannica in 60 years. And a handsome 
mahogany bookcase table is included 
with each set. Easy payments if desired. 
A deposit of only $5 will bring both 
books and table to your home! 


Free 56-Page Booklet 


Send for our beautiful new booklet illus- 
trated with specimen color plates, maps 
and pages from the new Britannica and 
telling its whole fascinating story. No 
obligation on your part. Now while the 
present low prices prevail fill out the 
handy coupon and mail it today. 


FCB3-TI | 


subscriber.” Name 
=D. A A 
S. PARKES CADMAN VA VOT ESS aah ce. Oe Tita le io te a ere er arte Wiale 9 eas ee J | 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY | — 
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THE SOCIAL WORK 
OF “THE CHURCHES 


A Handbook of Information 


Edited by 


F. ErnEst JOHNSON 


REV. F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Executive Secretary, Federal Council’s De- 


A COMPREHENSIVE REFERENCE WORK partment of Research and Education 
PRESENTING— 


The Social Services of Religious Organizations in the 
United States 


Their Pronouncements on Social Questions 
A Guide to the Important Social Agencies 
An Annotated Bibliography 


CONSULT THis Book FOR— 


Interpretation of Social Trends Affecting Religion 
Denominational and Interdenominational Social Work 


Developments Within City and Rural Churches 


Compiled Especially for the Pastor and the Church Worker. 
Also a Valuable Resource for the Social Worker 


244 pp. 1930. PapemesdsUmCloth, $1.25 


1@o2@er@er@e a a a 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EpucaTION 
FEDERAL CouNncIL oF CHURCHES 
105 East 22p STREET 


New York, N. Y. 


“$1.00 
Enclosed is a for a copy of THE Socran Work oF THE CHURCHES. 
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THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


Al Prayer for the 
London Conference 


“Give us peace in our time, O Lord.” 


OD and Father of mankind, to 
Whom all peoples are precious, and 
from Whom all holy desires, all 
wise judgments, and all creative purposes do 
proceed, grant Thy blessing, we humbly 
pray, upon the nations assembled in council, 
seeking righteousness upon the land and 
peace upon the sea. Deliver us, O Lord, from 
fear, vanity, and apathy of spirit; and from 
the murmur and subtlety of suspicion with 
which we vex one another, give us rest. In- 
_due us with wisdom from above which is 
pure, just, and full of light; brood over us 
with Thy Spirit, that, having a right under- 
standing of Thy will, we may work together 
in patience, forbearance and clear vision 
for a better order of world. Make a new be- 
ginning, O Lord; mingle the races of hu- 
-manity in the alchemy of goodwill, and with 
a finer grace of insight and adventure guide 
our councils. Let Thy word be heard and Thy 
- holy kindness prevail upon earth, that envy 
and strife may cease, and ‘Thy prophecy be 
fulfilled by us; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Amen. 
—JosEPH Fort NEWTON. 


Ls It Twilight—or Dawn ? 
URING the stormy days of the 


Constitutional Convention Benja- 

min Franklin sat behind George 
Washington’s chair, on which was em- 
blazoned a half-sun with gilded rays. 
When the session had reached its final out- 
come, Franklin remarked: “As I have been 
sitting here all these weeks, I have often 
wondered whether I was looking at a rising 
or a setting sun. Now I know that it is a 
rising sun.” 

The incident comes back to us as we read 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ “The Twilight of 
Christianity” (Vanguard Press. $3.00). He 
thinks that with the advance of the new 
humanism (which seems to us very much 
like the old “religion of humanity” of Au- 
guste Comte) the sun of the Christian re- 
ligion is setting in a murky twilight. To us 
it seems as if this period of change and re- 
adjustment is the dawn of a larger appreci- 
ation of the Christian view of life. 

Professor Barnes writes of the present 
scene with a reportorial cleverness that great- 
ly outruns his philosophical insight. Quite 
apart from his wise-cracks and his rather 
acrid comments, we cannot help asking 
whether, if he wrote of any other subject 
except religion with as little comprehension 
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of its deeper aspects, he would not lose over- 
night his reputation as a serious scholar. 
He is often found in the position of attack- 
ing interpretations of Christianity that 
thoughtful Christians have not held for a 
generation. He reveals no acquaintance 
with the profound treatment of religion 
found in such a volume as Streeter’s Reality. 

We may well be grateful to Professor 
Barnes, however, for at least putting his 
finger upon the two most crucial issues for 
Christianity and thereby compelling us to 
re-examine the basis of our own convictions. 

The first of these issues has to do with the 
reality of God. Professor Barnes thinks 
modern scientific knowledge is bowing Him 
out of the universe. He is mildly patroniz- 
ing toward great scientists, like Robert A. 
Millikan, J. Arthur Thomson, A. N. White- 
head and A. S. Eddington, who really know 
a thing or two about the universe, and still 
find place in it for God. 

The thing which most influences Pro- 
fessor Barnes to feel that he lives in a god- 
less world is apparently the overwhelming 
vastness of the physical universe. He sees 
man as the merest speck of dust lost in the 
unimaginable immensities of the solar sys- 
tem, and the idea that such a universe has 
any concern for man is regarded as prepos- 
terous. But so obsessed is Professor Barnes 
with physical size that he forgets that size 
has nothing to do with value. He forgets 
something of which we were once reminded 
by a distinguished astronomer—that, after 
all, none of the planets can love or think or 
perform a noble deed. 

Professor Barnes, moreover, appears to be 
astonishingly unaware of the fact that his 
own creed offers even greater difficulties 
than the creed that he rejects. Doubtless he 
would object to our labeling him as a 
creedalist, but as a matter of fact non- 
theism is just as much a doctrine as Chris- 
tian theism, and just as much an unproved 
hypothesis. Professor Barnes’ creed would 
seem to be that no purpose, intelligence or 
goodwill can be discovered in the cosmic 
Process. Human personality, accordingly, 
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is an accidental by-product of a meaningless 
universe. We may well admire his heroic 
attitude of maintaining social idealism in 
the face of a creed that thus reduces all 
values to things of no more than accidental 
and transient worth, but we are bound to 
ask whether reverence for the values of per- 
sonality can be permanently built on such a 
fragile foundation. 

The second point at which Professor 
Barnes raises a crucial question that has to 
be faced unevasively concerns the abiding 
place of Jesus. ‘To the professor’s way of 
thinking, the exaltation of Jesus is an enor- 
mous weakness in the thinking of Christian 
leaders who otherwise would command his 
unbounded respect. Because Jesus lived in a 
pre-scientific age, and had no knowledge of 
the complex international and industrial 
conditions confronting our modern world, 
Professor Barnes concludes He has no real 
significance for our day. But the argument 
rests, in the last analysis, on the egregiously 
false assumption that the man who knows 
the most is the purest in character and has 
the deepest and truest insight into spiritual 
values. To say (as Professor Barnes does) 
that many of our present scholarly leaders 
are better guides in religion than Jesus is 
like saying that because a graduate student 
in Columbia knows more than Washington 
or Lincoln did about political science he is 
therefore a better guide into the spirit of | 
true patriotism! 

Lynn Harold Hough has lately called at- 
tention to the contrast between a man of the 
twentieth century going up to Jerusalem in 
a high-powered motor-car and Jesus in the 
first century going up to Jerusalem on an 
ass. He raises the question (which answers 
itself) whether the fact that we can drive 
an automobile, while Jesus could not, means 
that we have nothing to learn from Him as 
to how our newly gained power should be 
used. With all our vaunted knowledge, we 
still have to look to Him for the supreme 
example of the unsullied motives and the 
selfless devotion with which whatever | 
knowledge we gain should be employed. — 


n 
‘ 
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This Figure of the first century is still the 
great Inspirer and Energizer of the twenti- 
eth. What a dynamo does in sending a cur- 
rent of power through an otherwise inert 
coil of wire, He does for us; He charges 
us with moral and spiritual energy. 

Walter Pater makes Marius the Epi- 
curean say, after witnessing the brutality 
of the gladiatorial combats, that what was 
needed was the heart that could make it 
‘impossible to witness all this and the future 
would be with the forces that could beget 
this heart. ‘That force was found in Jesus 
Christ; His influence, reaching through the 
Roman Empire, did create a heart that 
would not be content with gladiatorial 

shows; and no subsequent age has ever dis- 
covered a more effective way of changing 
the hearts of men. 

It is told of a certain professor in Har- 
vard, who sought an interview with Phillips 
Brooks on a perplexing problem, that he 
came away a changed man, clear-visioned 

and radiant. Then it dawned upon him that 
he had quite forgotten to ask the great 
preacher about his special problem. He re- 
ported, however, to a friend; “I did not 

care; I found out that what I most needed 
was not the solution of a special problem, but 
the contagion of a triumphant spirit.” 

That is something which men and women 
of this scientific age still need. It is what 
Jesus Christ supplies. So long as that is 

true, we need not fear any “twilight” of 
His influence; His glorious dawn will still 
spread over the earth. 


Ts Conscience To Debar 
from C itizenship ? 


N JANUARY NINTH, Rev. 

y Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Profes- 

sor of Theology in the Yale Divin- 

ity School, one of the foremost Christian 

scholars of America, a Canadian who has 

~ an honored record of service with the Allies 

in the World War, was declared by a federal 

judge to be ineligible for citizenship in the 
_ United States. 
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One would have supposed that Professor 
Macintosh is exactly the type of high- 
minded and cultured Christian gentleman 
whom we would most eagerly welcome. 
What is the grave fault lurking in the back- 
ground that stigmatizes him as unworthy 
to be enrolled as a citizen? 


Let Judge Burrows tell the story. His 
memorandum sustaining the earlier ruling 
of the examiner for the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation says of Professor Macintosh that 
“considering his allegiance to be first to the 
will of God, [he] would not promise in 
advance to bear arms in defense of the 
United States under all circumstances, but 
only if he believed the war to be morally 
justified. Professor Macintosh had de- 
clared that he would take up arms in any 
war that seemed to him just; he reserved 
the right only to follow his own conscience 
in deciding whether or not any particular 
war is in accord with his deepest convictions 
of right. The judge decided that “the peti- 
tioner is not attached to the principles of 
the Constitution of the United States” and 
that the “petition for citizenship is denied.” 


To put it a bit more baldly, but accu- 
rately, this distinguished Christian scholar 
is required to say that he would take up arms 
even in a war which his enlightened con- 
science could not approve. 


Last November, a Canadian woman, 
Margaret Webb, a greatly beloved Quaker 
of Richmond, Indiana, was also refused 
citizenship by a federal district judge be- 
cause she could not conscientiously promise 
to defend the Constitution by the method of 
fighting and killing in the event of war. 
She unhesitatingly declared that she loved 
the United States so much that she would 
lay down her own life for it, but she could 
not take the lives of others. 


The case of Mrs. Webb takes an added 
meaning when it is recalled, first, that 
American Quakers have never yet been re- 
quired to serve as combatants, not even in 
the World War; and, second, that women 
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have never been expected to join the fight- 
ing forces of any country. 


The issue seems to be clear cut: a con- 
science that is so poignantly sensitive to the 
wrong of war as to be unable to promise in 
advance to take a fighting part in any and 
all wars, no matter how unjustified, is a dis- 
qualification for citizenship. 


And this at a time when our Government, 
by solemn treaty, has renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy! At a time 
when good citizenship demands that all do 
everything in their power to support the 
Government in this new policy of peace! 


We cannot believe that our country will 
continue to uphold the policy indicated in 
these two recent decisions. If, as appears to 
be the case, action by Congress is necessary 
in order to correct the anomalous situation, 
it is time for Christian citizens to let it be 
known that they still believe in the honored 
American tradition of civil liberty and the 
freedom of conscience. 


Religion 
and Health 


PF THERE IS any field of religious in- 

terest in especial need of reverent but 

scientific study it is that of the relation 
of religious ministrations and experience to 
the maintenance of bodily and mental 
health. The revival of popular interest in 
this subject is a matter of common remark; 
it has lately been dramatized by the Malden 
demonstration. Unfortunately, however, this 
interest has for the most part found expres- 
sion in bizarre activities and crude formula- 
tions designed only to excite the credulous 
or to enrich the unscrupulous. 


Yet there is an abundance of reputable 
testimony to the existence of some significant 
relationship between the spiritual and the 
physical elements of life. We have listened 
to testimony by one of the most eminent sur- 
geons in America concerning the definite 
acceleration of the healing process in a flesh 
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wound under the influence of religious minis- 
tration. And as for the influence of a buoy- 
ant and trustful spirit upon the course of 
nervous disorders, there are volumes of evi- 
dence establishing it on the authority of © 
eminent neurologists. 


Probably the failure of critically minded 
people to take this subject seriously is due to 
the emphasis that has been placed on mere 
“healing”—escape from physical maladies 
—and to the tendency to associate the pos- 
sibility of such healing with crude and out- 
worn theological ideas. The average practi- 
tioner in this realm uses terms with which 
modern-minded people have so much diffi- 
culty that they become skeptical of the whole — 
proceeding. But, after all the crudities and 
anomalies which one encounters in this field 
have been discounted, there remains un- 
doubtedly a body of experience well worth 
investigating scientifically. 


Although little publicity has been given 
to it, there has been in existence for two or 
three years a joint committee on religion and 
health maintained by the Public Health 
Committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine and the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches. A body of useful information has 
been gathered, but funds have been lacking 
to do the really significant work that the 
committee has had in mind. At this writing 
the establishment of a demonstration center 
in New York where the relation of religion 
to healing and health can be scientifically 
studied is looming as a possibility, if only the 
financial support can be found. 


Obviously, such a study should include 
not only the more specific treatment of 
disease by spiritual means but the therapeutic 
value of the various forms of worship— 
liturgy and hymnody, the exercise of private 
devotions, the contemplation of religious 
symbols and architecture. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the importance of this 


field of study. 


=) 
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Paith in the Negro 
Proves Justified 


HE GRANTING of the William 
E. Harmon Awards for Distin- 
| guished Achievement Among Ne- 
groes for the fourth year (as described on 
another page of the BuLLETIN) should 
serve to call attention to some most signifi- 
cant facts about our American culture. A 
few well-informed people have known for 
some years that the Negro group of citizens, 
comprising about one-tenth of our popula- 
tion, has great potential power of contribut- 
ing to the material and spiritual culture of 
‘our common life. The general public, how- 
ever, has known little or nothing about the 
matter except possibly the contribution ‘of 
folk music. 


The range of these contributions as shown 
by the accomplishments in the fields in 
which these recipients of the Harmon 
awards have been accorded recognition is 
illuminating, sufficiently so to surprise their 
friends and confuse the scornful. In four 
years the roster of those given awards for 
achievement in the seven major fields of 
human endeavor furnishes evidence of pro- 
ductive power that will stand the scrutiny 
of the most critical. In music, in literature, 
‘in fine arts, in science, in education, in re- 
ligious service and in business 55 awards 
were conferred upon distinguished Negro 
Americans. In addition, this year a Negro 
has been given a gold medal and an hono- 
rarium of one thousand dollars for outstand- 
ing achievement in improving relations 
between white and colored people in Amer- 
ica, the first time such a distinction has ever 
been accorded to a colored person. 

In estimating the significance of these 
achievements one should bear in mind that 
the recipients of the awards have overcome 
barriers of poverty, ignorance, previous 
condition of servitude and unreasoning 
prejudice such as no other element of our 
American population has faced. Viewed in 
relation to the depths from which they 
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came, the heights to which they have 
climbed take on an extraordinary impressive- 
ness. 

These distinguished Americans who have 
received such recognition from their white 
and colored fellow-citizens are only the ad- 
vance guard of larger possibilities, of greater 
achievement of larger numbers in the fu- 
ture. These achievements over so wide a 
range and of such a quality should encour- 
age all those who in the darker days of the 
past have believed in the human possibilities 
of these people and should stimulate many 
today to hold out brotherly hands of en- 
couragement. Especially should the churches 
be gratified; some of the men and women 
who have been recognized by these awards 
received practically their entire training in 
some of the schools and colleges supported 
by the churches, and some of the Negro 
educators who have achieved distinction 
are carrying forward the work begun by the 
missionary teachers of a generation ago. 

As the Negro population shifts to urban 
centers and as conditions change in both 
town and country, more and more there is 
need for greater emphasis by the churches 
upon equality of opportunity irrespective of 
race or color. With the barrier broken down 
we may expect larger contributions from 
Negroes in all the other fields of our varied 
culture and civilization. 


A Century and a Quarter 
of Service 
UR_ honored contemporary, Te 
Presbyterian Magazine, has just 
issued its 125th Anniversary Num- 
ber. From 1805 to 1930, it has been serving 
one of our great communions and through 
it the entire Church. 

It is sometimes said that an ‘“‘ofhcial” 
church paper (which The Presbyterian 
Magazine is) is always so circumscribed 
and narrowed by considerations of organi- 
zational expediency as to be inevitably dull 
and devitalized. Anyone who thinks so 
should see The Presbyterian Magazine un- 
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der its present management. It is a broad- 
visioned and progressive publication, worthy 
of the great church that it represents. 


A Metropolitan Daily 
Looks at the Church 


(Reprinted from the Chicago Post, Dec. 14, 1929) 


x HE faith of men in the supreme 


spiritual reality may express it- 

self in many differing formule, 
in many varying rituals, in many sorts of or- 
ganization, but in spite of these diversities it 
has an underlying unity which more and 
more we recognize, and which tends in- 
creasingly to bring us into cooperative re- 
lationship for the service of humanity. 

“Within the Protestant group of sects the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America represents the most comprehen- 
sive and most effective instrument for pro- 
moting this cooperation. 

“‘There has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing concerning the aims and methods 
which characterize the council. Much of 
this misunderstanding has been created by 
deliberate misrepresentation on the part of 
those who are antagonistic to the spread of 
Christian principles in the world’s life. 
There is a pagan spirit in America which 
resists the message of Jesus. It has its organi- 
zations, its newspapers, its magazines, its 
methods of propaganda and obstruction. 
There can be no greater tribute to the work 
of an agency of Christian faith, such as the 
Federal Council, than the active opposition 
of this pagan spirit. The more bitter and 
vindictive it is in its attacks, the more sure 
can we be that the cause of faith is making 
headway, is gaining ground. If faith were 
asleep, complacent, concerned merely with 
the singing of hymns and the reciting of 
prayers, the pagan forces would ignore it. 
Only in so far as it is seeking to translate its 
ideals into terms of life, into terms of human 
relations in society, in business, in industry, 
into terms of citizenship and international 
policy does it find itself the target of attack. 

“The Federal Council of Churches has 
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been a vigorous exponent of the spirit of 
international goodwill and peace. In this 
role it has spoken with united voice for 
millions of American men and women who 
believe that war is not in accord with God’s 
thought for the world, and that the way of 
Jesus is the way of understanding and con- 
ciliation, of good faith among peoples and 
the brotherhood which reaches across bar- 


‘riers of race and nationality. And because it 


has spoken thus loyally and earnestly it has 
aroused the hatred of those who cling to the 
pagan view of life and find in war a neces- 
sary and apt expression of that view. 

“‘At its executive meeting the Council in- 
vited the fullest investigation of its organi- 
zation and methods, and took occasion to 


“make clear the fact that it maintains no 


lobby at Washington or anywhere else. In a 
statement issued during its Chicago session 
it declared it has carefully refrained from 
employing ‘any lobbyist or legislative rep- 
resentative, and from using any form of 
political or personal pressure or partisan 
alignment, but has relied wholly upon the 
moral power of its statements to influence 
public opinion.’ . . 

“Among other activities of the Council, 
which are largely those of research and edu- 
cation, are its efforts to promote in the 
churches the spirit of social service, and in 
business and industry the spirit of goodwill, 
of better human relations, of stronger em- 
phasis upon the human values. Obviously if 
the Church is true to the ideals of Jesus it 
cannot neglect this sphere. It must be will- 
ing to encounter opposition, to be misunder- 
stood, to be regarded as a meddler, to sacri- 
fice and to suffer in order that the way of 
life which its Master taught may become 
the way of life in every realm of human ex- 
perience. And here, as in the international 
field, the pagan spirit shows its resentment 
of the influence which a united Christian 
conscience can exercise. Again that resent- 


_ment is a tribute to the work of the Council, 


and a challenge to all men of honest faith 
to stand by the Council in brave and loyal 
support.” 


 ° 
a 
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/ Accept the Goodwill of Other Nations! 


By Honorasie Axtanson B. Houcuton 


Former Ambassador of the United States to Germany and to Great Britain 
Chairman of the Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


E HAVE a strong and vivid sense that we do 
not want to quarrel with anyone—that on the 
contrary we wish to live in peace with all the 
world and, conscious of our own integrity of purpose, 
coveting neither the land nor possessions of others, 
we are inclined to believe that peace would even now 
be permanently established on this earth if other 
peoples only felt the same way. The fact always in- 
terests me and intrigues me because, so far as I have 
‘been able to discover, every civilized people feels 
exactly the same way! Each of them possesses an 
equal sense of its own goodwill, each of them is equally 
conscious of the sincerity of its own desire for peace. 
So it is wherever one looks. I doubt if ever before the 
nations were quite so conscious of their goodwill. That 
is certainly cause for gratification. 

But, unhappily, goodwill alone is not the only factor 
needed for bringing about the peace of the world. The 
nations may be, all of them, filled to the brim with 

goodwill, but nevertheless still bristle more or less with 
armaments. Wherefore it follows that at some point, 
if the growth of armaments is to be reversed and the 
swords to be turned into ploughshares, there must be 
acceptance of the goodwill of others. We already have 
some of that belief, I know of no magic formula by 
which it can be created. But I do believe that a little 
more acceptance of the goodwill of others, and a 
little less of that distrust and suspicion which express 
themselves in the form of armaments, will be found 
justified in fact and will increase rather than decrease 
our security. And I venture to suggest, as one method 
at least of making their goodwill more easy of accep- 
tance, that a serious effort be made on our own part 
to understand the problems and difficulties which con- 
front them. It is not a difficult task. But it does in- 
volve the elaboration of a plan by which these dif- 
ficulties and problems can be put clearly and definitely 
before our own people. 

And, finally, I want just to touch on the matter of 
armaments. I want to recall to your mind what has 
become a mere commonplace in our national life. I 

_am thinking of that long frontier line between Canada 
‘and the United States, or, if you please, between the 
British commonwealth of nations and the United 
States. For three thousand miles, or, if the Alaskan 
frontier be added in, for more than five thousand 
miles, that line stretches away without a fortification 
on either side of it, or a ship of war. There are no 

_ soldiers and no sailors to guard it. There are no mili- 

; tary problems or naval problems involved in its main- 


Bi 


tenance. No one is scheming to change that frontier. 
No one is suspected of scheming. Our Canadian 
friends are on one side of it, and we are on the other. 
And the fact is accepted by both of us with much the 
same definiteness of mind as if a few thousand miles 
of sea water divided us. Yet, you will remember, when 
the earliest frontier was first laid down there was no 
great disparity between the populations. There were 
forts on either side. The dangers and horrors of war 
had been impressed on both peoples by bitter experi- 
ence. More than once had war come from Canada 
south into the United States or gone north from the 
United States into Canada. Reasons enough existed, 
in all truth, why both of them should have felt that 
protection was needed and justified—reasons of de- 


-‘fense, or of prudence, or even of ill-will—reasons, 


whatever they were, based on all comparative human 
experience in the past. 

If none of those reasons prevailed, and if that 
frontier is today wholly unprotected and undefended, 
the resultant fact that our two peoples have neyerthe- 
less been able to live side by side in mutual safety 
and contentment for more than a century, cannot 
be wholly without significance to the rest of the world. 

It is easy, of course, to assert that no useful com- 
parison can be drawn between that frontier and any 
other frontier you may choose to compare with it. 
The conditions differ too greatly. Such human factors 
as differences in race, in degree of civilization, in pres- 
sure of population, in historic antagonism, and all the 
rest of the familiar category, prevent it. And the 
statement has its elements of truth. Such differences 
do exist. It would be idle to deny them. But, on the 
other hand, there are similarities which root equally 
deep in human nature. For that frontier of ours 
divides two peoples, not one. Each of them is proud 
and jealous of its independence. Neither of them 
would permit an infringement of its rights. And the 
two.are vigorously competing forces in every line of 
human activity—in every line, I should say, but one. 
They do not compete in armaments. They do not arm 
against each other. 

And I can, I think, best express what I have in 
mind to say to you if I ask you for a moment to con- 
sider what would have been the result if the alter- 
native course had been taken and that frontier be- 
tween Canada and the United States had in fact been 
protected by fortifications and by ships of war. There 
are now great cities along that border which might 
conceivably be subject to attack. They would now be 
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protected—be sure of that. There are physical re- 
sources of one sort and another of incalculable value 
which either nation might ‘covet and might conceiv- 
ably plan at some opportune moment to seize by force. 
You may be sure they would not have gone unpro- 
tected. 

In addition to fortification and ships, I suspect we 
should now have general staffs working out, in secret, 
plans of defense and offense. There would exist, 
among both peoples, a deep-lying unrest of mind and a 
certain suspicion and distrust of the other’s good 
faith and good intentions. In other words, there would 
be along that frontier today, in greater or less degree, 
much the same conditions that exist, or are thought 
to exist, along frontiers in other parts of the world. 
Do you think that military experts and naval experts 
and political experts on either side, feeling themselves 
responsible for the grave task of insuring the safety 
oi the vast interests committed to their charge, would 
now agree that armed protection was unnecessary, and 
that all their preparations for possible conflicts be- 
tween the two peoples could safely be thrown aside, 
and that the dangers conjured up were, after all, 
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imaginary? I doubt it. I think they would be far more 
likely to approach the matter in good spirit and witt 
a sincere wish that so desirable a result were practi- 
cable, but, in view of human experience, would feel 
compelled to decide that while peaceful settlements 
should, of course, be sought and every facility given 
to make them successful, nevertheless armed pro- 
tection was prudent, and to be really effective ought 
at least to be doubled. And I dare say that would 
sound like good sense and the part of wisdom. 

Yet we know that such a conclusion is false. Those 
elements of force, whether naval or military, are not 
necessary for the mutual safety of the Canadian and 
American peoples. We have demonstrated the fact. 
We have shown that we are safer and happier without 
them, and without the burdens and problems which 
inevitably go with them. I do not want to exaggerate. 
I do not want to press the point too far. But I ask 
you, is there not a measure of truth in what I have 
said? Have we not solid ground for hope that the 
apparent necessity of maintaining armaments may 
gradually be found to be less substantial than it now 
seems ? Our own experience at any rate would appear 
to point in that direction. 


The Church and Modern Migrants 


By Joun M. Trour 
Executive Secretary, New Bedford (Mass.) Council of Churches 


ECENTLY, after several months of travel and 
R observation, a distinguished visitor from abroad 
made the remark, “Americans are migrants.” 

This is true in a deeper sense than that the people 
whom we meet during June in some Eastern city may 
turn up again in winter on their way to California, 
or be encountered the following spring in Florida. 
American history is itself largely the story of suc- 
cessive migrations. In the seventeenth century came 
Cavaliers and Puritans in rapid waves. National in- 
dependence was followed by the great westward trek 
and the era of the covered wagon. Industrialization in 
the nineteenth century turned the tides from the land 
to new cities and induced a vast immigrant movement 
from Europe. According to latest available estimates, 
the total average movement from the land to the cities 
involves at present not less than 1,000,000 souls 
annually. 

Far more attention has been paid to this influx 
directed toward the cities than to a counter move- 
ment from the city to the land, which is assuming 
large proportions. Conservatively estimated, it involves 
in the aggregate not less than 500,000 souls annually, 
approximately half the number who go to find their 
fortunes in larger centers of population. As yet, no 


sufficient analysis of this outgoing throng has been 
made. It may indicate that some of our cities are 
reaching the saturation point, or it may be a natural 
reaction against our too rapid industrialization, with 
its inevitable accompanying ugliness and crowding. 
Whatever the causes, it is safe to say that there is 
a permanent and growing disposition on the part of 
multitudes of people who must be in close touch with 
cities to live, temporarily or permanently, outside of 
city areas. This is possible because of rapid advances 
in the facility and speed of communication. | 
The tourist movement is prompted by the same 
desire to escape from the town. When the vacation 
tide sets back to the cities it always leaves a certain 
proportion of individuals and families behind, who, 
for various reasons, have decided to remain on the 
land. Sentiment moves some to re-establish connec- 
tions in communities associated with the earlier family 
history. Many more, attracted by the charm of a par- 
ticular region, purchase residences and often lengthen 
out their annual stay from weeks to months. In all 
probability, the largest single outflow from cities and 
larger towns is that commonly described as suburban. 
People do business in the large centers but live at an 
increasing distance from those centers. Electrified 
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tailroad trains, commutation fares, the automobile and 
now the airplane are widening the radius of daily 
travel so that it easily extends fifty or more miles in 
many directions. 

This outgoing movement from the town carries with 
it some of the richest elements of the town’s life, 
just as a great river filters down into the bottoms 
much of the best upland soil. Those who dislike noise 
and ugliness, those who have children whom they de- 
site to protect from certain city influences, those who 
retain a love of shrubs and gardens, those who have 
come to dislike the enforced “loneliness” of crowded 
‘centers and seek refuge in the greater freedom and 
simplicity of the open—these are a few of the types 
distinguishable in the outgoing flood. That many of 
them are the kind of folk whom we find in city 
churches is probable, not only on a priori grounds, 
but because experience shows the congregations of 
Protestant churches in cities to be among the first 
‘groups that feel the effects of these outward move- 
ments and that are often depleted by them. 


NEEDED ADAPTATIONS IN THE CHURCHES 


In one important respect, at least, this latest migra- 
tion has been prepared fgr. Recent developments have 
tended to establish a psychological balance between 
the town and the open. Mentally, the old distinction 
‘between country and city is disappearing. Increasingly, 
all modern minds are of the urban type, in the sense 
that all minds are coming under the influence of 
science, opening themselves to new knowledge and 
entering into the various kinds of cooperation re- 
quired by the existence and use of machinery. Only 
a few areas remain so isolated physically that the 
spirit of self-dependence and the individualism which 
characterized earlier rural existence survive in them. 
The daily mail, the telephone, the radio, the auto- 
mobile and the airplane are making the interests and 
outlook of people in all parts of the land largely the 
‘same, with the result that natural contact between 
those who come out into the open and those long 
resident there was never easier than it is today. 

This is an asset for the church in the open. But it 
also means that very real and far-reaching adapta- 
tions are necessary if numerous churches in vil- 
lages, small towns and open country are to profit by 
the presence of newcomers and in turn adequately to 
meet their desires and needs. Individuals and families 
settled temporarily or permanently in the open will 
expect enlightened and able leadership in the churches 
with which they are to become allied. To this they have 
become accustomed in their city environments. Min- 
‘isters in thickly populated centers are picked men, 
thoroughly educated, in the prime of their powers 
and with adequate experience. To some newcomers 
in more open areas who intend and desire to establish 
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and keep up church connections it amounts to some- 
thing like a shock to find religious leadership in the 
hands of students, who devote their energies to 
studies and spend their week-ends in outlying regions. 
In other cases they may find that the meager funds 
available for preaching and pastoral service have led 
those in charge to accept religious leaders who are too 
meagerly equipped, whose tenure of service, like that 
of student leaders, is likely to be brief. 


The way out is through some adaptation of what 
has come to be known as the “larger parish.” This 
has many actual and possible forms, and is by no 
means confined to remote and scattered areas. It 
works between villages and, with proper adaptations, 
offers solution to some very perplexing problems that 
sometimes exist among denominations and sections in 
larger towns. From every point of view, both for the 
newcomer and those longer resident, this widening 
of the basis of support offers marked advantages. It 
offers a way to keep the standards of church activities 
and life at a level where those responsible can right- 
fully expect the interest and aid of those who have 
come from larger centers. One seasoned leader for a 
larger area, whose work is adequately sustained, in- 
sures that continuity in policy and. program for the 
lack of which so many of the churches in the open 
have suffered severely. An adapted form of the larger 
parish also opens up alluring possibilities of diversifica- 
tion as the plan wins its way and becomes thoroughly 
established. There is always the possibility of adding, 
under direction, the specialized leader for religious 
education and for the needed guidance of the intense 
energies and activities of youth. 

All these things, largely a matter of course in hun- 
dreds of city parishes from which church-minded 
people are going out, become distinct possibilities in 
the regions to which they go. And they are necessities, 
if interest among newcomers is to be maintained. 


PassING OF THE SECTARIAN Moop 


The average city parish among Protestants ranges 
from 2,500 down to 1,700 souls. By all the standards 
that have been set up this is a bare minimum for 
efficiency in church administration in larger centers. 
What, then, must be the surprise and unfavorable re- 
action of families coming into a new region to find 
out that churches of various names are jostling one 
another in the village, with often not more than 500 
or 600 souls, including children and non-members 
along with members, upon which each separate church 
must depend for its livelihood. They observe a des- 
perate struggle to exist which absorbs all the energy 
and most of the time of the groups. They see that 
at times this struggle to exist leads churches into 
competition with one another, like hungry men striving 
for a share in a limited supply of food. Small place 
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is left for attention to truth and the cultivation of 
Christian graces. Confronted by poverty and rivalry 
of this kind families that came with the intention of 
sharing community life try to keep their old connec- 
tions and in numerous instances treat the churches 
near them as if they were of small consequence. It 
is hard to see any way out except by some enlargement 
of the basis of support, as suggested above. Often, 
where nothing else can be done, conditions will permit 
the federation of several smaller and struggling units 
into a working organization that can command at- 
tention and render adequate service. In some cases 
this unification proceeds to the point where denomina- 
tional interests can be merged into a real community 
church, making its appeal to all. souls on the simplest, 
broadest, and at the same time profoundest, Christian 
grounds. There is a good deal of accumulated testi- 
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mony to the effect that, when this is done, people of 
all sorts, heretofore only slightly touched by denomi- 
national churches, throw in their lot with the com: 
munity enterprise. 

Sectarianism is on the wane. If signs do not de- 
ceive, it is passing most rapidly in the cities where 
conditions compel cooperation. Until now, villages and 
open areas, where pride in tradition remains strong 
and where inherited prejudices tend to be retained 
with some tenacity, have remained its principal strong- 
holds. These churches are now being exposed to the 
impatience of many who have come to sojourn or to 
reside in their vicinity. Industrial life as it has been 
developed and is carried on in cities has stirred a new 
desire for efficiency and cooperation which will have to 
be met by these outlying churches, if they are not to 
face abandonment. 


PERSONAL LOYALTY TO LAW 


By WiuiamM Pierson MERRILL 
Minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York* 


ness is natural in such a country as ours. It was 

founded largely by pioneers, bold spirits that 
chafed at restraint, and came to this new country to 
escape various forms of tyranny. Daniel Boone is a 
typical figure in the history of the development of our 
Nation. When Lewis and Clark were exploring the 
Missouri River, away on the rim of white advance 
they found Daniel Boone in a cabin. Kentucky had 
become too civilized for him. He wanted the freedom 
of the frontier. In a country with such a tradition and 
such a spirit it is hard to see the line where freedom 
passes over into lawlessness. 

All the more must we try to keep that line clear, 
and to stand for extreme loyalty to law and govern- 
ment. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” It is 
also the price of order in a land of liberty. 

There are two definite places where loyalty is called 
for just now on the part of the people of the churches. 


, NO A CERTAIN EXTENT a spirit of lawless- 


Loyalty To THE PEACE Pact 


One of them is in the realm of international re- 
lations. There is a call for loyalty toward the supreme 
law of our land, as expressed in the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace. Bact, 

The Constitution of the United States declares that 
the supreme law of the land is found in our treaties, 
together with the Constitution. No treaty ever made 
pledges more solemnly the national word of honor 
than does this treaty renouncing war, and promising 
never to make use of it for settling international 
disputes of any sort. 


* Part of an address before the Presbyterian Synod of New York. 


We rejoice at the evidence that the Peace Pact is 
being taken seriously by our Government and by other 
governments. One cannot speak too highly of the 
powerful and steady support given by the present 
Administration from the very start. There was a real 
danger that, after the signing and the sealing and the 
celebrating, the Paris Pact might be left to fade out 
as a mere expression of pious hope. But, immediately 


_on coming into office, President Hoover began to act 


as some of us had been hoping for years that our 
Chief Executive might act. At present, the tide seems 
to set toward peace. Yet the forces are strong that 
still uphold the policy of force, and of unrestricted 
nationalistic self-assertion. There is need that all who 
uphold the ideal of peace, and stand for the clear. 
implications of the Kellogg Treaty, should loyally 
support the President in every possible way. 


Words and acts in support of peace are now more ~ 
potent than ever. For peace is now the publicly and 
solemnly avowed policy of the Government. The 
national honor is involved in its maintenance. The 
peacemakers are the patriots. Where once it was pos- 
sible, with some show of reason, to condemn peace- 
makers on the ground that they would “compromise 
the national honor,” that characterization now fits the 
war-mongers. For our Nation has pledged its word 
never again to seek the solution of international dif- 
ficulties of whatever sort by any but pacific means. 
To go to war, or to contemplate war, is to violate the 
Nation’s word of honor. 


The other specific call for loyalty is, of course, in 
connection with the Eighteenth Amendment. 
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What can we do? 


‘\ First of all, we can, and we should, stand for 


justice, fairness and generosity in our treatment of 
men and measures. 
It is simple fact that advocates of prohibition and 


_ of law enforcement have sometimes shown an intoler- 


ance, a hasty readiness to condemn, a disregard of 
plain rights, that is deplorable. A clear instance is the 
abuse launched at Judge Wickersham, when he offered 


an honest proposal for sharing the duties of enforce- 
ment between the federal and the local authorities. He 


was denounced as a “wet,”’ and demands were heard 
for his removal as head of the Commission for the 


Investigation of Lawlessness. That sort of conduct is 


utterly unfair, and should not be indulged in by 
Christians. 

Intemperate statements hurt the cause of temper- 
ance. To ascribe all our present prosperity to pro- 


hibition is as foolish as to lay to its charge all our 
evils. 


If our precious American principles mean any- 
thing, any man has a right to voice objection to any 


law, and to exert his utmost influence to get it changed. 
_ We should be courteous and fair to those who are 


speaking and working against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act. They have a right to “a 
fair field and no favors.” 

On the other hand, we should stand unequivocally 


. for law observance on the part of all citizens, whether 


they like the law or not, whether they believe in it or 
not. 

The pastor of one of our leading churches recently 
asked a young man in that church to become,a deacon. 


_ The young man replied that he might not be accept- 


able, as he was an officer in the Society Opposed to 


_ Prohibition. The pastor said, “That is your right. All 
_I want to know is—do you personally obey the law?” 
“Yes,” answered the man, “so long as that is the law, 


I conform to it.” “Then we want you,” said the pastor. 


_ He was right. Any other decision would have been 
contrary to the best American traditions, not to say 
_ contrary to true Christian principle. 


Wuy PeErsonaLt OBSERVANCE? 


There are certain arguments for law observance, 
and against law breaking, which are plain and unan- 


‘swerable. 


1. No one openly advocates the return of the 


saloon. We are well quit of that corrupt and cor- 


rupting influence. 

2. There is no clear or single alternative proposed 
in place of the present system. Any system of govern- 
ment handling of the sale of liquor promises to lead 


_ te enormously worse corruption than obtains under 


the present system. Some modifications may be pos- 
sible. But it looks as if the sanest course is to go on 
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through, giving a thorough test to the experiment of 
prohibition. 

3. The violator of the law, though his violation be 
carried on quietly and in his own home or hotel or 
club, is lining up with a dangerous and growing or- 
ganized lawlessness. Rum-running, bootlegging, racke- 
teering—these could not live if they were not pat- 
ronized by people calling themselves respectable. No 
citizen of the United States should allow himself to 
give this underhanded encouragement to the forces of 
lawlessness. No citizen has a right to serve or take 
liquor unless he has positive proof that it has come to 
him without any breach of the law. 

4. The plea that drinking in defiance of the law is 
justifiable, as a stand for “personal liberty” and against 
tyranny, is absurd. 

At best, the drinking of intoxicants is but a per- 
sonal and pleasant indulgence. To rank law breaking 
for such ends along with resistance to the Stamp Act, 
or to the Fugitive Slave Law, reveals a twisted or dis- 
ingenuous intellect. Whether we like the law or not, 
whether we believe in it or not, shall we set a little 
personal privilege above the keeping of the law? It 
you count the prohibition law, as many honest men 
do, an unjustifiable invasion of personal rights, do 
your utmost to change the law. But, while it is the law, 
cbey it, inasmuch as it demands no sacrifice of high 
principle on your part, but only abstinence from a 
personal enjoyment. 

When Hampton and Pym resisted the Ship Money 
Tax, when Samuel Adams and John Hancock re- 
fused to obey the Stamp Act, they did it publicly and 
took the consequences. If you would make a rea! 
and proper protest against what you consider the 
tyranny of the prohibition law, take a drink, not in 
the safe seclusion of your home or club, but in the 
presence of a policeman or other officer of the law, 
and take the consequences. 

To serve illicit cocktails at private dinners, in per- 
fect safety, while the mean instrument that brought 
the liquor to your door takes all the risks, and is con- 
firmed in reckless lawlessness, is an indefensible per- 
formance. 

5. The machine age in which we are living, putting 
us at the mercy of thousands of motormen and 
drivers, makes some effective control of intoxicants 
absolutely necessary. 

6. The test votes taken so far show, on the whole, 
a large and general public support for the present 
policy. , 

Dr. Cleland B. McAfee gives us a fine and needed 
reminder of the part law really plays in our life. We 
are apt to think of the law as something which comes. 
in to restrain and restrict. Law is just our accepted 
method of living together. To violate it is a serious 
anti-social act, never to be committed unless under 
clear compulsion of conscience. 
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International Labor Conditions and the Churches 


By Georces THELIN 
International Labor Organization, Geneva, Switzerland 


P \ HE International Labor Or- 
ganization has for its purpose 
to advance the low standards 

of living that jeopardize the higher 

standards in other nations and to 
harmonize the labor legislation in the 
different countries. 

The I. L. O. (as it is popularly 
called) is composed at present of 
fifty-five states. Their population in 
round numbers is one and a half 
billion and that of non-member 
states (which are the United States, 
Russia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Egypt 
and Mexico) is, in round numbers, 
three hundred and fifteen million. 
The Annual Conference, the legis- 
lative or policy-making branch of 
the organization, consists of four delegates from 
each country; two representing government and 
two others representing, respectively, the employers 
and the working people. The two non-governmental 
delegates are selected by each member-state in agree- 
ment with the industrial organizations, if such organi- 
zations exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers and workers (as the case may be) in their 
respective countries. 

The formal acts of the Conference take the form 
either of draft conventions or of recommendations. A 
“labor convention” is a draft bill very much in the 
form of any labor bill or law which goes before an 
ordinary legislature. A “recommendation” is in the 
nature of a general suggestion to member-governments 
for incorporation in their system of labor legislation. 
The draft convention is made effective by ratification 
and by legislation of the member-state accepting it. 

At present, the Conference has adopted twenty-nine 
labor conventions. These conventions embrace in par- 
ticular the following subjects: 


1. Protection of Children and Young People. 
These conventions forbid the employment 
of children under the age of fourteen; pro- 
vide that young people between fourteen 
and eighteen must have nine consecutive 
hours of rest; require compulsory medical 
examination for children and young people 
employed on ships. 


2. Protection of Women Workers. These con- 
ventions provide a six weeks’ compulsory 
rest before and after confinement, with free 
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medical treatment; the prohibi- 
tion of night work for women; 
the protection of women and girl 
immigrants. 


3. The Protection of Workers Gen- 
erally. These conventions deal 
with the following subjects : eight- 
hour day or  forty-eight-hour 
week; prohibition of night work 
in bakeries; weekly rest of twen- 
ty-four hours; organization and 
inspection of free employment 
agencies and the abolition of pri- 
vate employment agencies; occu- 
pational diseases, such as white 
lead poisoning; accident insur- 
ariCemete: 


It may be asked whether the new organization has 
shown it is capable of attaining its objects. The most 
important and significant proofs are the interest that 
the movement has elicited in every part of the world, 
the healthy stimulus given to scientific research and 
legislative reforms, and currents of opinion which it 
has created or rendered more active. 


The very fact that the International Labor Organi- 
zation is not a source of coercion for the states has 
both smoothed its way and placed it in a position better 
adapted for attaining its ends. An organization which 
has been bound to seek the means of persuading, 
where it has not been able to compel, has naturally 
been led to display a wider and deeper activity than it 
would otherwise have done. It has been compelled 
to show that its technical equipment, its scientific 
methods, its means of information, its impartial spirit, 
and the lines which it has followed in its conduct and 
decisions, were worthy of confidence. 


Nearly all countries, and there are many, which 
grew out of the war and started with a clean slate in 
regard to industrial legislation, have ratified the con- 
ventions, or, if not, have adapted their legislation to 
the International Labor standards; and in the older 
nations, too, the influence of the organization can be 
felt. If the eight-hour day is now generally accepted 
and more and more observed, it is certainly due to the 
international discussions which have taken place at 
Geneva. And to the Eastern countries, too, the organi- — 
zation has brought something. In India, for instance, 
in 1919, the hours of labor in factories and work-shops 
were 72 hours per week, and children started at a very 
early age. The conventions were then drawn up and, 
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as a result of their provisions, hours of labor have 
been reduced from 72 to 60 per week—a reduction of 
sixteen and two-thirds per cent, and the starting age 
for boys and girls has been raised in certain industries 
to twelve years of age, which may be said to be about 
the equivalent of fourteen and fifteen in the Western 
countries. 

For native labor, too, the International Office has 
done a great deal. It is represented in the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations, and at the 
request of that body, endorsed by the Assembly, it 
has made a start to regulate forced labor (the modern 
form of slavery) with a view to suppressing it entirely. 

- The International Christian Social Institute, which 
resulted from the Stockholm Conference, has its seat 
also at Geneva. It studies, in the light of Christian 
ethics, by strictly scientific methods, social and indus- 
trial facts and problems in the widest sense so as to 
gain a real understanding of the Christian social prin- 
ciples involved and their application to practical con- 

duct. It is a center of information by which an ex- 
change of knowledge, experiences and methods will be 
facilitated, which can be serviceable to the Church 

_in its social and ethical tasks. 

Social reform is still grappling with grave difficul- 
ties, the reason being that the essential sacrifices, 
spiritual and material, have not been made, and the 
essential inner consent is still withheld. 


‘ 
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On the Continent, the battle is now being waged 
between socialism and liberalism; but neither appears 
to see in social reform anything beyond immediate and 
utilitarian protection. If far-reaching and lasting work 
is to be done, it is highly necessary for everyone to 
realize that, in addition to his, concessions to other 
groups, he must care about another reality, and that is 
the spirit of self-denial and brotherly love. We cannot 
have social justice without individual abnegation. 

Science certainly has its place, and goodwill, too; 
but so has conscience. It must be realized beyond all 
doubt that social reforms are also moral problems. 

Although misunderstood and unjustly underesti- 
mated, the influence of Christianity in the evolution 
of social theories and institutions is none the less real. 
Safeguarding of the individual point of view, respect 
for one’s neighbor, the idea of brotherhood—here, 
surely, is-a common denominator for all theories, if 
considered from the angle of their highest principles 
and aims. But, as a result of egoism and the very 
limits of reason itself when applied to so vast a sub- 
ject, the world as it is does not abound in lasting fruit. 
This is why, if they are really to be considered in all 
their implications and complexities, social reforms re- 
quire to be fitted squarely into the framework of 
Christian sacrifice—individual and collective—and to 
be sublimated in the spiritual fire of service. 


Crucial Problems in a Church Program of Research 


By F. Ernest JOHNSON 


HE most fundamental task of those who are 
interested in developing research, as an auxiliary 
to religious work is the creation of an attitude 
of mind. Unfortunately, the zeal of the reformer and 
a scientific attitude toward life are seldom combined 
in the same individual. That a respect for facts and 
a habit of fidelity to truth for its own sake are quite 
compatible with a high sense of values—this is a diffi- 
‘cult lesson to learn. Equally difficult is it to learn 
that when we ourselves are convinced of facts that 
are disappointing to us the safest and soundest—as 
well as the most honest—procedure is to report 
frankly on the facts as we know them. Any other 
policy forfeits public respect and cripples usefulness. 
The Research Department of the Federal Council 
of Churches came into being largely because contro- 
versial issues, particularly in the field of industrial 
relations, were constantly presenting themselves re- 
garding which the public, including ministers and 
teachers of religion, had to make up their minds on 
the basis of partisan and wholly contradictory state- 
ments of the case. 
The wartime psychology—‘claim everything and 


admit nothing” — has been everywhere apparent 
in the realm of social conflict. But no agency or 
group in the community is in greater need than our 
churches themselves and their various promotional 
agencies, of acquiring a fearless and disinterested 
attitude toward the gathering and the use of facts 
on questions that deeply concern them. 

Take an illustration or two. The prohibition issue, 
the problem of motion picture control, the question 
of marriage and divorce with its concomitant issues 
cf sex education and the limitation of offspring. the 
whole problem of religious healing in which there is 
just now an enormous revival of interest—all these 
are questions which raise fundamental issues of fact, 
and we must confess that appallingly slight provision 
has been made among the religious agencies interested 
in these questions for an honest-to-goodness, faithful, 
unbiased exploration of facts and a correspondingly 
fair and candid treatment of the results. Even in the 
handling of religious statistics we often give the im- 
pression of being crude and not too candid. I have 
no doubt whatever that if a fraction of the money 
and effort that have been put into the bolstering up 
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of our own positions on these various issues had gone 
into the patient exploration of the facts we should 
be on much firmer ground today all along the line. 

Surely we who are exponents of religion can mus- 
ter enough faith to let the truth have its own way. I 
cannot but feel that the failure to take a scientific atti- 
tude toward facts roots in a deep, though uncon- 
scious, lack of faith. We are afraid that if we don’t 
keep guard over facts they will get out of hand. In 
this day of ever increasing scientific research—in 
business, in industry, in law, in education—nothing 
would go farther to strengthen the hand of organized 
religion than to carry conviction to the public mind 
that we can be as loyal to truth as the secular scientists. 


LENTEN FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


OMING to Terms with Life” is the central 

theme of the 1930 edition of the Fellowship of 
Prayer, issued by the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Evangelism as a devotional manual for Lent. 

This thirty-two page. booklet, containing a passage 
of Scripture, a meditation and a prayer for each day 
during Lent, is already in very great demand. In 
other years the circulation of a similar handbook for 
personal devotions has been very extensive, reaching 
into all the major communions and requiring an edi- 
tion of well over half a million copies. Each year 
more and more ministers are finding it worth while 
to call the attention of their people to this little hand- 
book as an important aid in the cultivation of the 
spirit of worship. 

The Fellowship of Prayer for this year has been 
prepared by Rev. Jay T. Stocking, one of the out- 
standing ministers of St. Louis. 

The point of view of the daily study is indicated in 
the following quotation from the foreword: “To 
adjust ourselves intelligently, understandingly and 
happily to life in its many aspects and with its chang- 
ing fortunes is our unceasing problem. To solve that 
problem is to master the art of living.” 

The Fellowship of Prayer can be had for two cents 


a copy. 


WARNING! 


OME TIME AGO a man who gave the name of 

J. C. Moore visited the office of the Christian 
Courier, Dallas, and left indignantly because a check 
was not cashed for him. Later he passed a worthless 
check on a brother editor. Word has come that he 
posed as a special representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and two of his worthless checks were 
cashed by Fort Worth church people. It is also said 
that he joined a Baptist Church in San Antonio and 
the next day cashed checks to the amount of $30. 
Sometimes this man claims to be working under the 
Federal Council in the interest of boys who are re- 
leased from prison. 
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EDUCATION FOR HOME-MAKING 


HE committee of leaders of youth, convened by 

Dr. B. S. Winchester as Educational Secretary 
of the Federal Council, has been at work upon the pro- 
posed course for young people’s groups on “Prepara- | 
tion for Home-Making.” The following topics have 
been suggested as outlining the scope of such a 
course. | 


I. Why do people desire marriage and home? 
II. What attitudes and relationships best prepare 
young people for engagement and marriage? — 
III. What are the fundamental considerations which 
should govern the choice of a mate? . 
IV. What is the function of an engagement? 
V. At what age and income should one marry? 
VI. What bearing has religion on home life? 
VII. How can we best prepare for the rearing of 
children? 
VIII. How can we prepare for the Emotional and sexual 
adjustments of marriage? | 
IX. What is involved in the democratic ideal ‘of home 
life? 
X. What should be the ideal of love and marriage? 


The Committee is assembling material and outlining 
methods for discussion groups. It is hoped that this 
may be available soon for young people’s societies, 
high school groups in the church school, summer 
schools and similar opportunities. It is proposed to 
supply mimeographed or printed material available 
for study by both student and leader in preparation 
for such group meetings. 


Personal Religion No. 10 


We must admit, of course, that man is a 
beast. That is where he starts from. The thing 
that has always distinguished him, however, from 
the rest of the beasts—the thing which the 
cynicism of the moment forgets—is that man 
has not been and is not content to remain on 
that beastly level. He is ever struggling toward 
a kind of living, a set of values, that are not 
beastly at all. Beasts who are only beasts do not 
behave that way. 

Contemplation of the end toward which man- 
kind is struggling is what the world needs now, 
as it has always needed it. It is of this contem- 
plation that religion fundamentally consists, re- 
ligion which we must have if life is to regain its 


dignity. BERNARD IppINGs BELL 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CouNcIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by 
number and enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C, 
$7.00 per M. } 
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BN HE biennial award in recog- 
i! nition of constructive service 


DR. THEODORE K. LAWLESS 
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Negroes Honored for Distinguished Achievements 


for better race relations, offered 
by the Harmon Foundation, with the 
cooperation of the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, has been accorded to 
Robert R. Moton, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute. Dr. Moton is the 
first colored man to receive this dis- 
tinction. His latest contribution to 
the cause of better racial understand- 
ing is his book, “What the Negro 
Thinks.” The award in race rela- 
tions consists of a gold medal and 
one thousand dollars. The last award 
went to Rev. Will W. Alexander, of 
Atlanta, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation. 


Other awards offered by the Harmon Foundation 
and administered by the Federal Council were made 
in the fields of education, science, business, literature, 
miusic, fine arts and religious service. 


In the field of education the awards went to John 
Hope, President of Atlanta University; W. J. Hale, 
President of the State Agricultural and Industrial 
College for Negroes in Nashville, Tenn., and Janie 
Porter Barrett, Superintendent of the Virginia In- 
dustrial School at Peak’s Turnout, Va. 


ReEticious LEADERS RECOGNIZED 


In the field of religious service, the awards were 
conferred upon Bishop Robert E. Jones, of New Or- 
leans, La., a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and founder of the Gulf Side Chautauqua and As- 
sembly, which serves a district of more than four 
million Negro people; and to A. Clayton Powell, pas- 
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Harmon Gold Award—1930 
usic 


Harmon Gold Award—1930 
Science 


DR. R. R. MOTON 
Principal of T'uskeegee Institute 


tor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 
New York, which has recently built 
and paid for a new edifice at a cost 
of nearly $400,000. 

In science the award was given to 
Theodore K. Lawless, of Chicago, for — 
his studies in dermatology. 

Walter White, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, was 
given an award in literature for his 
two novels, “The Fire in the Flint’ 
and “Flight.” 

In the field of music, Harry T. 
Burleigh, the soloist at St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, New York, well- 
known for his arrangements of Negro 
spirituals, and Harry Lawrence Free- 
man, the composer of the first Negro grand opera, 
were given the chief awards. Another award in this 
field was given to Carl Rossini Diton of New York, 
a student now on a scholarship from the Juilliard 
Foundation. 


Awarops IN FIELD oF ART 


The awards for achievement in fine arts went to 
William H. Johnson, of Florence, S. C., in recognition 
of his portraits and landscapes; to Albert Alexander 
Smith, of Manhasset, N. Y., and to Sargent Johnson 
of Berkeley, Cal. 


For special service in the field of business, awards 
were given to Truman K. Gibson of Chicago, a pioneer 
in developing Negro insurance organizations, and to 
John Charles Claybrook, of Proctor, Ark., who, al- 
though he has never attended school, has successfully 
developed a plantation of 1,780 acres, together with an 
important lumber business. 


BISHOP R. E. JONES 


Harmon Gold Award—1930 
Religious Service 


PRESIDENT JOHN HOPE 


Harmon Gold Award—1930 
Education 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU FOR RELIEF OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES OF EUROPE 


Reading from left to right: Dr. Bycinsky, Ukrainia; Rev. Kenneth’ Miller, U. S. A.; Gen. Supt. Bursche, Poland; Dr. Koren, Oslo; Dr. 
Jorgensen, Copenhagen; Dr. O. Bauhofer, Secretary, International Social Institute, Geneva; Prof. Choisy, Geneva; Pastor Niestrém, 


Copenhagen; Editor Lohse, Copenhagen; Dr. Keller, Executive Secretar 


Central Bureau, Geneva; Dr. Webster, Scotland; Sir Murray 


Hyslop, Evangelical Continental Society, London; Rev. Thomas Nightingale, Free Church Council of Great Britain; Prof. Cramer, Holland; 
Senior Soucek, Czech Brethren; Prof. Bohl, Holland; Baron Von Pechmann, German Church Federation. 


International Day of Prayer for Naval C onf erence 


the Five-Power Conference on the Limitation 

of Naval Armament, the churches of both the 
United States and Great Britain observed a day of 
prayer for the success of the Conference. As a result 
of the action taken in Great Britain by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the leaders of the Free Churches, 
and in the United States by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, Sunday, January 
19, was widely recognized as an international day of 
prayer “for God’s blessing on the Conference.” The 
original proposal for the observance was made by the 
officers of the Federal Council, whose interest in 
the matter was appreciatively acknowledged by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Call to Prayer in the United States was signed 
by the presiding officers of more than a score of great 
communions and by the officials of the Federal Council 
, of Churches. The issues at stake, they believe, are 
“momentous for all the moral and spiritual interests 
of mankind.” While disclaiming any attempt to out- 
line “specific plans by which the objectives of the 
Conference may be achieved,” the signers say it is 
the responsibility of the churches to create the atmos- 
phere which alone will make possible the achieve- 
ment of high and worthy goals.” 

The full text of the Call to Prayer was as follows: 

“We profoundly believe that God is leading our 
nation and other nations toward an ‘hour of destiny. 


Among lovers of righteousness and peace in all lands 
the hope now abounds that mankind may be delivered 


(): THE EVE of the opening in London of 


from the menace of war and preparations for war. 
The approaching Conference on Naval Armament 
in London on January 21, 1930, may well be regarded 
as one of the turning points of history. A divine sig- 
nificance is attached to this momentous occasion by 
those who believe that nations, no less than individ- 
uals, are subject to God’s immutable moral laws. To 
all loyal citizens and to all lovers of humanity it is a 
time of opportunity, and especially to those who have 
seen in Jesus Christ the way toward a warless world. 

“We look with deep gratitude upon the eventful 
years that have elapsed since the convening of the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment. On that occasion naval armaments were partially 
reduced. This achievement has been followed by the 
establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and by the negotiation and ratification of the 
Locarno Treaties and the Peace Pact of Paris. By 
the terms of this Pact, fifty-seven nations, including 
the United States, have solemnly accepted the obli- 
gation to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy and have pledged themselves never to seek the 
settlement of disputes except by pacific means. 

“The time has come for the nations of the earth to 
do further honor to their pledges. It is not enough 
to profess peace. That has been done before. Peace 
must now be practiced. 

“The issues of the London Conference are so mo- 
mentous for all the moral and spiritual interests of 
mankind that we unite with our fellow-Christians in 
other lands in prayer and renewed consecration to the 
ideals of our Risen Lord. In accordance with the 
action taken by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
leaders of the Free Churches of Great Britain we 
earnestly recommend that our pastors and the mem- 
bers of our churches and congregations observe Sun- | 
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day, January 19, 1930, as a Day of Prayer for God’s 


| blessing on the Conference. 


“Let there be throughout the Church a spirit ot 
penitence and prayer. Let us condemn the mad folly 
of developing world policies upon the basis of guns 
and battleships. Let us proclaim with boldness the 
imperishable truth that righteousness, justice and 
security cannot be established by the violence of mili- 
tary might, and that enduring world peace can be 
achieved only as nations trust one another and practice 
the virtues on which peace inevitably rests. 

“The ‘calling of the London Conference has brought 
the peoples of the earth to another fork in the high- 
way of human history. To the left, lies the old way 
of jealousy, selfishness and unrestrained ambitious 
nationalism; to the right, the path of mutual trust, 
cooperation and brotherhood. The one leads to the 
practical repudiation of the pledges of the Peace Pact 
of Paris and to increasing reliance on the instruments 
of slaughter and destruction. The other leads to the 
practice of the ideals and spirit of the Pact and to 
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increasing reliance on international cooperation, good- 
will and justice. Which road the nations take at the 
London Conference will depend on the spirit and the 
will of the peoples and their obedience to their common 
Father. 

“Let us pray unceasingly that the Spirit of God 
may guide our leaders assembled at the Conference 
of the nations, that unselfish motives and wise coun- 
sels may prevail. Let us give ourselves courageously 
to the cultivation of a Christian public opinion so 
strong that it will make possible the richest results 
from their deliberations. It is not for us to suggest 
the specific plans by which the objectives of the Con- 
ference may be achieved. It is ours, however, to 
create the atmosphere which alone will make possible 
the achievement of high and worthy goals. 

“Let us seek, as a nation, to know and to do God’s 
will. Let us pray for God’s blessing upon our Presi- 
dent and our delegates to the Conference and also 
upon those of all the nations.” 


The Next Step in City Church Cooperation 


By Epwin Knox MiTcHEty 
President, Hartford (Conn.) Council of Churches 


criticized and reproached for its many divi- 
sions and denominations. 


| A MERICAN REELIGIOUS LIFE has often been 


Its critics fail to 
remember that the various denominations, with few 
exceptions, had their origins on the other side of the 
sea. The Pilgrims and the Puritans came over and 
brought their church with them and we have the 
Congregational Churches. The English came and 


_ brought their church and we have the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church. The Dutch came and brought their 
church with them and we have the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The Friends brought their church with them 
and we have the Friends’ Meeting. The Scotch 
brought their church and we have the Presbyterian 
Church. So also did we get the Methodist Churches 
and Baptist Churches. The Germans came over and 
brought their church with them and we have the 


‘German Lutheran Church. The Danes brought the 
~ Danish Lutheran Church, 


the Swedes the Swedish 
Lutheran, the Norwegians the Norwegian Lutheran, 
the Finns the Finnish Lutheran, the Lithuanians the 
Lithuanian Lutheran, and so on. The Welsh also came, 
the French Huguenots, the Bohemians, the Moravians, 
the Armenians, the Mennonites, the Schwenkfelders, 
all bringing their racial churches. 

In almost every case these denominations had an 


entirely legitimate origin in the land from which they 


came. It was natural, too, that they should have taken 
root here in this country and have separately served 
the newcomers and their descendants for a few gen- 
erations, Now, however, the descendants of those who 
came from various lands and often spoke different 


languages find themselves in cities where the peoples 


are speaking the English language and living in one 
and the same environment. The children are attending - 
our public schools and intermingling in the social, 
recreational and business life of the city. The reasons 
which led to the separate origins have disappeared 
and the need now is for cooperation and expression of 
a common unity. This is the problem that faces the 
Protestant churches in America. 

The way to unity among the churches is plainly 
through cooperation in matters of common interest. 
Uniformity is not possible or even desirable. Diver- 
sity is as necessary in the realm of religion as in the 
realms of nature and human nature. For thirty years 
in Hartford the Council of Churches has been endeav- 
oring to develop a spirit of unity and cooperation 
among the various Protestant communions, with the 
result that the rivalry and competition which once pre- 
vailed have disappeared and each church rejoices in 
the progress and success of all the others. 

A generation or two ago, our Protestant churches 
were fairly well divided into parishes, and each church 
felt a responsibility for the people within the bounds 
of its parish. The last few decades have completely 
obliterated parish lines. There is scarcely a Protestant 
church in the city which has not members in every 
ward. The minister is accordingly now a city minister 
and no longer a parish minister. His pastoral burden 
has been enormously increased and rendered more per- 
plexing. He finds it difficult to keep in contact with 
the members of his church and impossible to find 
those who should be connected with it. The solution 
of the problem would seem to be through cooperative 
pastoral service. 
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The following plan is suggested. The Committee 
on Comity of the Council of Churches, representing 
various denominations, should be authorized to em- 
ploy two or more experienced and consecrated parish 
visitors, perhaps a man and a woman, to make a con- 
tinuous survey of the city street by street, sending 
in the results of their canvass to the Council to be 
distributed among the various pastors, in accordance 
with the expressed denominational preferences. The 
service of these parish visitors would supplement the 
work now done by the individual church visitors, co- 
ordinating it with the respective churches. It accord- 
ingly should strengthen the Church and add to its 
efficiency. 


CHURCH CONFERENCE ON SociAL WorRK 


N CONNECTION with the National Conference 
of Social Work, to be held in Boston, June 6-14, 
there will this year be for the first time an inter- 


denominational conference of ministers and religious - 


workers who are especially interested in the relation 
of their ministry to the social work of their com- 
munities. 

This supplementary conference is being planned by 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Social Service 
under the direction of Dr. Worth M. Tippy. It will 
be held on the same dates as the larger conference of 
social work, utilizing especially the luncheon periods 
and also other available hours. It is thus arranged in 
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order to give ministers and church social workers an 
opportunity of profiting also by the discussions of pro- 
fessional social workers at the regular sessions of their 
conference. Social workers on staffs of local coun- 
cils of churches will form an important section of 
the conference. 

The main objectives of the proposed church con- 
ference will be: 


1. To develop scientific social work within the 
churches and councils of churches; 

2. To bring these workers together by sections and 
as a whole for acquaintance and discussion of com- 
mon problems ; 

3. To bring to them the value of the discussions and 
associations of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work; 

4. To make religion a greater redemptive force in all 
social work. 


A gift from Chester D. Pugsley of Peekskill, 
New York, makes possible the initial promotion of the 
conference. 

Further information about the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work can be secured from Howard R. 
Knight, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. In- 
formation about the churchmen’s conference on their 
relationship to social work will be gladly furnished by 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


HELP FOR CHINA FAMINE 


most extended around-the-world journeys,” 

says Dr. John R. Mott in a brief statement 
regarding the China famine, “during which I have 
been exposed to fields which are experiencing the 
greatest need. I have discovered no need more ex- 
tensive, more intensive, and, I am sorry to add, ap- 
parently less understood than the present desperate 
need in China associated with its terrible famine. It 
has already cost millions of lives.” 

This statement is supported by much recent, 
thoroughly reliable information. The rains that fell 
during the summer relieved the situation in part of 
the famine area of 1928 and 1929. But rain did not 
fall in an area of approximately 450,000 square miles. 
There the famine continues with increasing intensity 
and will continue until the next harvest. Thirty mil- 
lion people are involved in this tragedy, 


+h Ipes E recently returned from one of my 


Cablegrams and letters have been received from. 


the National Christian Council of China, from the 
China International Famine Relief Commission, from 
outstanding missionary leaders, such as Rt. Rev. 


Logan H. Roots, Bishop of Hankow, Dr. E. C. Loben- 
stine, and Frank H. Rawlinson of Shanghai, and 
from other Americans long resident in China like 
Grover Clark and Dwight W. Edwards of Peiping 
(Peking). They report the facts and urge renewed ~ 
appeals to the generous American public for fresh 
help for China’s famine-stricken men, women and 
children. The amount now estimated as needed for 
practicable relief. measures during the months im- 
mediately ahead is set at $2,000,000 (gold). The. 
figure may be raised later. 

In view of the situation, a joint meeting was held 
on January 9, 1930, of representatives of the Com- 
mittee on Mercy and Relief of the Federal Council of 
Churches and of the foreign mission boards working 
in China. Dr. Mott presided. The situation was care- 
fully canvassed, consideration being given to the ob- 
jections that have been raised in certain quarters to 
any further appeals to generous Americans for help 
for China’s starving millions. Direct appeals from the 
most responsible Christian leaders in China, that fresh 
effort should be made in the United States, seemed 
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conclusive. It was voted “that China Famine Relief, 
U. S. A., Inc., should be asked to make this fresh 
appeal to the American Christian public.” 

It was also voted to ask the National Christian 
Council in China “not only to transmit funds but also 
to make such arrangements to supplement existing 
relief organizations as may be necessary,” the thought 
being that missionaries might be released from their 
regular tasks to assist in famine relief. 

One of the standing problems in connection with 
famine relief is that of the extent to which famine- 
prevention construction works may be rightly carried 
on with funds raised for “famine relief.” This ques- 
tion was also considered at the above meeting, the 
consensus of judgment being that famine prevention 
works should be carried on only where at the same 
time actual and immediate famine relief is also 
effected. Immediate famine relief is the primary con- 
sideration. Experienced famine relief workers in the 
field, however, are in a much better situation to judge 
regarding the wisest methods of procedure, and their 


judgment should be trusted. 


As this issue goes to press long cable messages 
from Peiping and Shanghai report fresh details of 
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famine tragedies. Grover Clark, just back from a 
six weeks’ tour of inspection in Northwest China, 
gives itemized statements of the situation in the dif- 
ferent famine areas visited. Some areas had grain 
sufficient for one month to six weeks and others for 
a. little longer. Many areas were already in the grip 
of extreme famine in December. In the Sianfu region 
of central Shensi he reported conditions to be appal- 
lingly bad. “Two million of the six million population 
are already dead. Another two million will likely die 
before the next harvest. . . . Only ten per cent of the 
normal crop is possible because of small plantings due 
to drought.” Mr. Clark especially urges money for 
seed-beans for an early crop in June as a means of 
saving those who are still alive. 

The National Christian Council (Shanghai) cables 
that assurances for $5,000,000 (Mexican; equals 
$2,000,000 gold) are needed at once to enable wise 
planning and effective relief. 

The Administrative Committee of the Federal 
Council has officially endorsed a fresh appeal. Con- 
tributions sent to its office will be forwarded imme- 
diately, or they may be sent directly to China Famine 
Relief, 205 East 42d Street, New York. 


New England Conferences on Spiritual Emphasts 


mission on Evangelism conducted an itinerary 
of the cities of New England, where the religious 
forces of each city and the surrounding territory were 
brought together for conference and inspiration. The 
cities visited were: Bridgeport, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Springfield, Worcester and Boston, 
Mass. ; Providence, R. I.; and Portland, Maine. The 
different denominations were represented at some or 
all of the places named by the following: 
Baptist-—Dr. B. T. Livingston and Dr. Albert H. 
Gage ; Congregational—Dr. Edward W. Cross and Dr. 
Morris H. Turk; Methodist Episcopal—Dr. L. A. 


ee: 16-27 the Federal Council’s Com- 


Nies; Presbyterian—Dr. Harvey Klaer; Protestant 
\ Episcopal—Dr. Lloyd S. Charters; Evangelical—Dr. 


Thomas Laite. 

The Massachusetts Federation of Churches was 
represented at Springfield and Worcester by Dr. Ed- 
win R. Robinson and Chaplain Hayes, respectively. 
Dr. Charles L. Goodell represented the Federal 


- Council’s Commission on Evangelism. 


The opening program at Bridgeport was illustrative, 
in the main, of the programs in the different cities: 


At10:30 “The Minister and His Own Soul” 
12:10 Luncheon: Theme, “The Minister and the Layman” 
2:00 “The Preaching for Today” 
3:00 “The 1900th Anniversary of Pentecost” 
4:00 Half-hour conferences with representatives of the 
various denominational commissions 
7:45 A public meeting with two themes: 
1. “Evangelism and Education” 
2. “The Supreme Task of the Church.” 


In addition to the regular program for the ministers 
and laymen, there were items of special interest in 
several cities. At New Haven, Dean Weigle and Dr. 
Luccock arranged for an address by Dr. Goodell at 
the Yale Divinity School. At Hartford, there was a 
mass meeting of the men’s Bible classes of the city. 
In Boston, the concluding service was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. In Portland, special arrangements 
were made for the denominational representatives to 
speak in different churches on Sunday, in addition to 
the conferences on Monday. The Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches had its representatives address 
the meetings in each of the cities in Massachusetts. 
A very interesting feature was the gathering of hun- 
dreds of preachers from the suburbs and rural com- 
munities into the several cities. 

The observance of Pentecost as a time to quicken 
the fellowship of the churches and to bring pastors 
and people to a fresh commitment of themselves to 
Christian testimony and service was especially en- 
forced. 

The Commission on Evangelism has published a 
leaflet containing suggestions of topics for sermons 
for the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost, and 
also topics for “upper room” prayer meetings during 


the ten days immediately preceding Pentecost. The 


demand for these leaflets has been quite unprece- 
dented, one denomination asking for 4,000 in the first 
order. These leaflets are supplied at $1.00 a hundred. 
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Churches to Study Problems of Peace 


abreast of the constantly changing international 

situation and should be prepared to interpret 
that situation from the standpoint of Christian prin- 
ciples, ideals and motives, the National Committee on 
the Churches and World Peace is planning for a Third 
National Study Conference, to be held in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Illinois, Feb- 
ruaty 25-27. 

The opening address of the Conference will be made 
by the Chairman of the National Committee, Bishop 
G. Ashton Oldham, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A series of round-table conferences has been 
organized for a three-day study of the following 
themes, “The Religious Ethic in International Life,” 
“The Church, the Pact and Peace Policies,” and “Re- 
ligious Education and the Pact.” The first of these 
groups will consider such questions as the place of 
nationalism in the modern world, the relation of 
nationalism and internationalism, the relation of the 
Church to the State, patriotism and religion, and con- 
scientious objectors and citizenship. The second group 
will study America’s foreign policy from the stand- 


B ares of that the churches should keep 


point of the Pact, consideration being given to the 
London Five-Power Conference on Naval Armaments, 
the relation of the United States to the World Court’ 
and the League of Nations, the Inter-American Ar- 
bitration Treaty, and the United States and the Far 
East. Still another group will consider the problem 
of peace education for children, young people and 
adults. 

A series of popular meetings will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Study Conference. Arrangements are 
being made for a dinner program where emphasis will 
be given to the theme, “Peace Education for Youth.” 
with President G. Bromley Oxnam, of Depauw Uni- 
versity, as the speaker. Other public conferences will 
be attended by the adult Bible classes and children’s 
groups of the Evanston churches. 

The first of these National Study Conferences on the 
Churches and World Peace was held in Washington, 
D. C., in 1925, and the second was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1929. It is expected that approximately forty 
communions and allied religious organizations will be 
represented at the Evanston conference. 


Dr. Shotwell Reports on the Institute of Pacific Relations 


Institute of Pacific Relations met in Kyoto 

(October 28-November 9) were about as un- 
favorable as possible,” declared Professor James T. 
Shotwell, at the beginning of an illuminating address 
at a luncheon gathering under the auspices of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill on January 9. He de- 
scribed the tension and the fears existing between 
China and Japan over the situation in Manchuria, 
where intermittent war was then going on. The dele- 
gates from China on their way to the conference had 
spent some days in Manchuria. There they had ab- 
sorbed surmises, suspicions and fears that have been 
developing in that boiling caldron for a generation. 
They were convinced that no peaceful solution was 
possible—that the only hope for China was to arm and 
regain by sheer military might what Japan had taken 
from her. 

The Japanese delegates had the very delicate posi- 
tion of hosts and also of defenders of the national 
policies of Japan’s statesmen as they had developed 
through the past four or five decades, during which 
Japan had faced a greedy Occident, an aggressive 
Russia and a chaotic China. 

The problems to be discussed at the Institute were 
“extraterritoriality,” “concessions” and “Manchuria.” 
Instead, however, of attacking these thorny issues 


A. fe CIRCUMSTANCES under which the 


immediately, the Institute spent two days discussing 
what the “machine-age” is doing to culture, both Occi- 
dental and Oriental. Dr. Shotwell himself proposed 
the searching question regarding the real nature of 
culture and whether the machine is really disrupting 
anything of intrinsic value. F orgetting their natural 
animosities and alignments, the delegates discussed 
these relatively irrelevant issues and, before they knew 
it, they began to appreciate each other’s ability, knowl- 
edge, insight and skill in debate. The East was united 
against the West in defending its superior and more 
ancient culture, while the West proclaimed ts 
superior contributions to world welfare through its 
scientific knowledge and control of nature’s power, 
which are bringing to all the world higher standards 
of living and consequently rising achievements of 
culture. By the time the delegates came to the prob- 
lems of the Far East, they were appreciative friends 
and in a mood to look at the issues with more scientific 
detachment. 

The conference then took up China’s demand for 
complete restoration of sovereignty over foreigners 
in her land, and the recovery of all the concessions. A 
plan was gradually threshed out regarding extra- 
territoriality which apparently has actually been 
adopted by the Chinese Government in announcing the 
end of extraterritorial rights as of January 1, 1930, 
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the exact processes in the administration of justice 
\to be worked out gradually between the National 
Government and the Powers. 

In the matter of “concessions” the rights of both 
sides to the controversy were recognized. The situ- 
ation had naturally and inevitably arisen when West- 
ern merchants began to do business in China. A fair 
amount of agreement was reached regarding China’s 
right to recovery of the areas involved and also the 
rights of foreign residents in the concessions. 

Finally came the thorny Manchurian problem—the 
respective rights of China and Japan. The problem 
was analyzed and each element considered separately 
—the problem of the railroads, of Japanese juris- 
diction in railroad areas and the indefiniteness of many 
agreements and procedures. By this time the Chinese 
and Japanese delegates had developed such mutual 
confidence and goodwill that they began to meet by 
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themselves for more detailed consideration of diff- 
culties and to explore the various solutions suggested. 

Professor Shotwell regarded the conference as 
extraordinarily successful. It showed how unofficial 
discussions of the most difficult and irritating con- 
troversies by men who have both goodwill and exact 
information can find ways for their genuine solution. 
The very fact that no resolutions were adopted and no 
formal statements of results were made added greatly 
to the liberty of discussion and the ability of the 
Institute to reach a general consensus of opinion. A 
body of men has been formed in China, in Japan and 
in the West, who have secured new information, new 
perspectives and, what is more important, new confi- 
dence in the sincerity and high purposes of each 
group. 

The prospects for permanent peace in the Pacific 
were definitely furthered by the Institute. 


An International Interpreter of Church and Labor 


United States was announced in the Decem- 

ber BULLETIN, arrived in New York on the 
Aquitania on January 15. He comes as a represen- 
tative of the International Labor Office under the 
joint auspices of the Labor Office and the Federal 
Council. He is also very intimately connected with the 
Stockholm Movement and the International Social 
Institute. 

In addition to his addresses and conferences, he is 
te study for the International Labor Office the thought 
and social action of the American churches. His en- 
gagements have been arranged by Dr. Tippy through 
the local councils of churches, theological seminaries 
and the social service departments of the churches of 
the United States and Canada. 

Dr. Thélin was guest of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service at luncheon, on January 
17. A condensation of his address appears in another 
column of the BuLLetin. Dr. Thélin also met a group 
from the Research Department at a luncheon. He 

then left on a Western trip, to speak in Indianapolis, 

at the Ohio Pastors’ Conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
and in St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Chicago, 
Detroit and Buffalo. From Buffalo he will make a 
five-day detour into Canada under the auspices of the 
Social Service Department of the United Church of 
Canada, visiting Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal and 
returning to New York on February 13. 

Beginning on February 15, he will enter upon a 
second itinerary which will take him to Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, the tex- 
tile area of North Carolina, Richmond and Washing- 
ton. At Nashville, he will be the guest of the Vander- 
bilt University School of Religion, and at Richmond 

of the Union Theological Seminary. Pastors and 


| D*‘ GEORGES THELIN, whose visit to the 


church officials will be invited into conference in each 
city. 


Returning from the South, Dr. Thélin will visit 
New Haven and Boston. He will be the guest at a 
luncheon of industrial technicians on March 12, in 
New York, to be arranged by the Federal Council and 
the Russell Sage Foundation for the International 
Industrial Relations Association. On March 13, he 
will address the Social Fellowship of the New York 
Episcopal Church, under arrangement by Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert. Other engagements. are pending. 


Dr. Thélin speaks English fluently. He was educated 
both in law and sociology and, although an official of 
the International Labor Office, is deeply interested in 
religious work. His recent appointment as liaison rep- 
resentative for the Protestant Churches of the various 
countries indicates a realization of the new place 
of religion in the world of industry and labor. 


Writing to the Federal Council of Dr. Thelin’s 
visit to the United States, M. Albert Thomas, Direc- 
tor of the International Labor Office, says: 


“Tt is indeed difficult for me to get along without M. 
Thélin’s services at Geneva for such a long time, but the 
interest which your churches show in social questions and the 
importance of their action in this domain have interested 
me from the outset in looking for means of replying favor- 
ably to your application. I am happy to have been successful. 


“T am indeed certain that M. Thélin’s mission will be rich 
in results and that it will contribute to the development of 
still further collaboration in this regard. The study on the 
thought and social action of the churches which my collabora- 
tor will be able to make under your auspices will be most 
valuable to me. I am equally convinced that a direct inquiry 
on the activities of our organization and on various questions 
of general protection will make it possible for you also to 
understand fully our efforts for safeguarding human per- 
sonality. I congratulate myself, therefore, on this means of 
contact with the American churches and beg you to tell your 
Council how much I appreciate its friendly gesture.” 
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Conference on the City Church 


| ae sweeping changes taking place in the mod- 
ern city and the consequent problems presented 
to the city church have led to the calling of an 
interdenominational conference on the city church 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich., Febru- 
ary 17-19, 1930. It is expected that the conference 
will bring together thoughtful leaders in all denomi- 
nations who are concerned with the problems of 
adapting the Church to new urban conditions. 

The agenda of the conference will concern itself 
with three main topics: first, the work of the city 
church itself ; second, the work of the denominational 
city society; third, the work of-the city council of 
churches. The various missionary boards interested 
in city, work, city federations of churches, comity com- 
mittees and local churches in city areas are invited to 
send representatives. 

The conference is being organized jointly by the 
Home Missions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, with the cooperation of the De- 
troit Council of Churches. 

The gathering takes on special significance in con- 
nection with the coming North American Home Mis- 
sions Congress, which is to be held in Washington, 
D. C., December 1-5, 1930. The discussions concern- 
ing the problems confronting organized religion in the 
city will doubtless provide important materials for 
the larger Congress in December. 


The topics included in the agenda are: 


I. New Factors in City Problems 


. Transiency and Anonymity 
. The Suburban Trend 
Old Family Churches and Their Fortunes 
The Downtown Church 
. Changed Immigration 
. The Negro Situation 
. Industrial Situations 
II. The Local Church’s Response to the New Factors 
and Situations 
1. The Downtown Church 
2. Churching the Immigrant 
3. Rooming and Apartment House Situation 
4. Old Family Churches 
5. Newer Family Churches 
6. Suburban Churches 
7 
8 
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. Religious Education 
. The Gospel for the City Mind 


III. The Church’s Response Through Denominational 
and Interdenominational Organizations 


1, Changing Conceptions and Functions of 
Denominationalism 
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2. The Work of a Denominational City Society 

3. Cooperative City Church-Planning by Federations 

4. Church-Planning Studies in Minneapolis and 
Cleveland 


Those who are interested in attending should write 
to Dr. William R. King, Executive Secretary, Home 
Missions Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Churches Study Textile Situation 


REPORT of an investigation of the textile 
A strikes at Marion, N. C., made public by the 

Research Department of the Federal Council 
of Churches in the Information Service, finds that the 
strikes were not due to the influence of “outside 
agitators,” but resulted from a spontaneous revolt of 
the workers in the mills themselves. 

Simultaneously with the release of the research re- 
port, the national agencies of the three major religious 
groups—Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—united in a 
joint statement on the textile situation. The state- 
ment, which was issued by the Commission on Social 
Service of the Federal Council, the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
and the Commission on Social Justice of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, declares that “the 
disorder and killings which have recently marked 
the unrest in the textile industry have appalled all 
who accept the respective ethical teachings of our re- 
ligions.” The statement condemns the use of violence 
in an industrial controversy and declares that the 
unrest in the textile areas has “arisen not only from 
the economic confusion in the industry as a whole, 
but also from faulty conditions in the relations be- 
tween employers and employes.” The statement con- 
cludes by strongly urging a study of the entire tex- 
tile industry by the federal Government. 

The factual report published by the Federal 
Council’s Research Department says that, prior to 
the first strike at Marion, conditions included work- 
ing schedules of twelve hours a day and over for 
many employes, attempts to install the “stretch-out” 
(a system greatly increasing the number of machines 
per worker) and unsanitary conditions in the mills 
and in the company villages. The causes and conduct 
of the two strikes in Marion are described, together 
with the attitude of the community and the churches, 
and the financial status of the mills in Marion which, 
unlike many other textile mills, are shown to have 
enjoyed a considerable measure of prosperity. A 
section of the report gives the economic background 
of the textile industry, including tables of wages and 
costs of living. The present need for relief is set 
forth, together with a description of what the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, in cooperation with 
the Federal Council of Churches, is doing in admin- 
istering food and relief to 175 families with 900 men, 
women and children. 
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Chief Chaplains Meet with the 


accepted invitations to 


General Committee 


Ne yANUARY 

15, the General 
Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains 
was host at a luncheon 
to the newly appoint- 
ed Chief of Chaplains 
feriaes) Ariny, ~ Col. 
Julian E. Yates, and 
the Chief of the Chap- 
lains’ Division of the 
Navy, Captain Syd- 
mey ~K. Evans, in 


Among those who  cyaprain SYDNEY K. EVANS 


Chief of the Chaplains’ 
of the Navy 


Division 
be present were the 

Secretary of War, the Chief of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation and Col. John T. Axton, former Chief of 
Chaplains of the Army for eight years. Because 
of his absence from Washington on his way to the 


Naval Conference in 
London, the Secretary 


of the Navy was rep- 


ing Secretary, Hon. 
Ernest Lee Jahncke. 


Chaplains of both 
the Army and _ the 
Navy who are on 
duty or residing near 
Washington partici- 
pated in honoring the 
men who are direct- 
ing the work of the 
chaplains. 


Rev. Jason Noble 
Pierce, Chairman of 
the General Committee and a member of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, presided ; Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
Reserve Corps chaplain and General Secretary of the 


CHAPLAIN JULIAN E. YATES 
Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Army 


Federal Council, was present. 


Deathsot Dr. Stocker 


Nee ete DEATH “of Rev. Harry “E. Stocker, 
minister of the First Moravian Church of New 
York City, the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council loses one of its faithful members who 


has for several years represented the Moravian body on 


the Federal Council. Dr. Stocker was a well known 


authority on the life and work of the Moravians. 


resented by the Act- 
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DISCOVERIES OF NOTE 
Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 


LaSalle the Mississippi 
in 1681 


Peary the North Pole 
in 1909 


You may discover 
how to be our 
guest at 


TRAVEL, Inc. 


29 West 49th Street 
New York City 


Official Agents for the 
Leading Religious Educational 
and Art Conventions 


Official U. S. Sig- 
nal Corps photo of 
the Rey. Gustav 
Stearns, then cap- 
tain chaplain, 
127th Infantry, 
AL oka. Hs now 
pastor Lutheran 
Church of the 
Ascension, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 
preaching in the 
Haute .- Alsace 
trench sector dur- 
ing the World War. 
He was wounded 
a short distance 
from where the 
picture was taken. 
Each week he 
wrote a letter to ‘ 
his congregation back home telling of his actual experiences in the 
war. These were read in his church during his absence, and have 
been published in a book entitled: 


“From Army Camps and 


Battlefields” 


Three editions have been sold and a fourth has just been printed. 
This is one of only two books by the 2,364 U. S. Army chaplains 
in the World War listed in the Library of Congress. Former 
President Calvin Coolidge calls it ‘‘a most interesting book.” Paul 
Wagner Roth, D.D., writes: ‘I am glad a fourth edition has been 
printed. It is the best war book I have ever read.” 

282 pages; 67 illustrations from actual photos of church services in 
camps, on board transports and at the front, also photos of burials 
on the battlefield. (Chaplain Stearns was cited for “burying the dead 
under heavy shell-fire.’’) 


“FROM ARMY CAMPS AND BATTLEFIELDS” 


will be sent postpaid for $1.75, by the publishers, Augsburg Pub. 
House, 425-429 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Prize Offered 
for Hymn on Peace 


A contest for the best hymn on peace, 
for which a prize of $100 is offered by 
the Hymn Society, a national organiza- 
tion of hymn writers and composers, was 
announced recently by Dr. Benjamin S. 
Winchester, President of the Society. 
This is the third contest. for new Chris- 
tian hymns sponsored by the Society, 
earlier prizes for “An Aviator’s Hymn” 
and a “Missionary Hymn” having been 
awarded after world-wide competition. 
Following the selection of the winning 
hymn words, it is the custom of the So- 
ciety to offer a second prize for a suit- 
able musical setting. 

“Today there is a deep realization that 
Christianity and war are not compatible,” 
said Dr. Winchester in announcing the 
contest. “There is a great lack of hymns 
expressing this new will to peace, which 
is one of the most distinctive expressions 
of religion today.” 

Manuscripts must bear a nom de plume 
and the name of the writer must appear 
within a separate envelope with the same 
nom de plume on the outside. All poems 
submitted in the contest should be mailed 
to Miss Caroline B. Parker, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, before May 1, 1930. 


Church Cooperation 
in Wyandotte, Mich. 


The possibilities of effective coopera- 
tion in many vital respects, even without 
formal organization, provided there is a 
genuine spirit of fellowship and unity, are 
well iridicated in the recent experience of 
the churches of Wyandotte. It is their 
practice to hold a union Thanksgiving 
service and a union baccalaureate service 
for the high school, to unite their forces 
during the annual Week of Prayer, to 
exchange pulpits on the first and second 
Sundays of January, to hold a union the- 
atre service on Good Friday and a series 
of union Sunday evening services in the 
city parks during the summer. Another 
program which may have suggestive value 
for other communities is the holding of a 
joint reception to the public school teach- 
ers of the city at the opening of the 
school year. A community board of 
religious education conducts week-day 
classes for the fifth and sixth grades of 
the public school, in close cooperation 
with the school authorities. 


New Bedford Council 
Seeks Lay Leadership 

At its annual meeting in December, 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Council of 
Churches adopted the policy of enlisting 
laymen more largely in the leadership and 
work of the local council. Many of the 
heads of departments chosen, most of the 
vice-presidents and a large Proportion of 
the members of different committees were 
lay people, both men and women. Charles 
Mitchell, who became President for 1930, 
is one of the leaders of the bar in Bristol 
County and at present the head of the 
local Bar Association. He is active in 
community welfare work and a member 
of a number of important welfare and 
social work committees. 


Church Council Secretaries 
to Meet in Chicago 

The Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, through Dean Shailer Math- 
ews, has invited the Association of Exec- 
utive Secretaries of Councils of Churches 
(State and Local) to hold its annual 
meeting this year at the University of 
Chicago. The invitation has been accepted 
and the date fixed for June 16-20. 

The meeting of these interchurch execu- 
tives at the Chicago Divinity School is 
related to the special effort that the Di- 
vinity School and the Chicago Theological 
Seminary (Congregational) are making 
to train their students in the spirit and 
practice of church cooperation. 


New London, Conn., 
Emphasizes Fellowship 

The Federation of Churches of New 
London, Conn., under the leadership of 
Rev. Henry W. Hulbert, one of the pas- 
tors of the city, puts its major emphasis 
upon bringing the ministers and church 
workers of the city into closer under- 
standing and fellowship. As one means 
of securing its objective, the federation 
last month held its eighth successive an- 
nual “Quiet Day” for the ministers of the 
county. The chief theme this year was the 
relation of religion to health, The New 
London group was fortunate in having as 
its speaker, Rev. Elwood Worcester of 
Boston, the widely known leader of the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church, Boston, who 
spoke in the morning upon “The Min- 
istry of Healing” and in the afternoon 
upon “Psychology and Religion.” Abun- 
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dant opportunity was given for discussion 
and interchange of experience. 


State Pastors’ 
Conventions Grow 


The annual Ohio State Pastors’ Con- 
vention, in session in Columbus as the 
BULLETIN goes to press, is an event of 
national significance as indicating the 
hearty response which pastors make to 
the opportunity to meet in an interde- 
nominational gathering devoted to a con- 
sideration of their most urgent interests. 
This is the eleventh annual convention of 
its kind which has been held in Ohio 
under the leadership of the State Council 
of Churches. The gathering this year is — 
expected to surpass all previous gather- 
ings of its kind both in the point of view 
of attendance and in the significance of 
the program, which is devoted to a con- 
sideration of Christian unity. At the same 
time there are being held in Columbus 
great gatherings of the women, the men 
and the youth of the state. 

The holding of state pastors’ conven- 
tions has spread to other states. Indiana 
is this year holding its third session. 
Kansas, New York and Illinois are hold- 
ing their first conference this year. 

The New York state conference for 
pastors is, like the Ohio gathering, taking 
place while this issue of the BULLETIN is 
in press, the dates being January 27 
and 28. 


Professor Ellwood 
Goes to Duke 


Professor Charles A. Ellwood of the 
University of Missouri has accepted a call 
to organize and head a new Department 
of Sociology at Duke University, and will 
take up his work at that institution next 
September. Duke University plans to de- 
velop a fully equipped Department of 
Sociology as rapidly as possible. Profes- 
sor Ellwood will teach this summer in 
the School of Education of New York 
University. 


St. Louis Issues 
Church Directory 


The third edition of the “Blue Book” 
has been brought out by the St. Louis 
Federation of Churches. The volume is 
a church manual giving detailed informa- 
tion concerning the 774 churches of 
Greater St. Louis. The book is an im- 
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pressive demonstration both of the re- 
ligious life and work of the city and of 


the cooperative program which the 
churches of St. Louis are carrying on. 


Illinois Holds 
Interracial Conference 


The first State Interracial Conference 
in Illinois will be held on February 17 
and 18, at the Y. M. C. A., Chicago. Two 
days will be given to the discussion of 
race relations as they exist in the State 
of Illinois with special reference to the 
place which the religious forces of the 
state should occupy in the movement for 
interracial cooperation. Dr. George E. 
Haynes of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Race Relations is cooperating in 
arranging the program. Dr. Frank O. 
Beck is giving special attention to as- 
sembling data concerning present condi- 
tions in this state as a basis for the dis- 
‘cussions of the conference. 


YY. W. C. A. to Hold 
_ National Gathering 


The eleventh national gathering of the 
Y.W.C. A. will be held in Detroit, April 
25-May 1. Delegates from every state in 
the Union and from every cross-section 
of life are expected to be present. This 
biennial gathering is the body which de- 
termines the policies of the Associations 
as a national body and which gives direc- 
tion to the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A. In addition to the accredited dele- 
gates, there will be visitors from many 
of the forty foreign countries where the 
Association is at work. 


Dr. Zwemer at Princeton 


Rev. Samuel M. Zwemer, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S., internationally known as a mod- 
ern apostle to the Moslem world, arrived 
in Princeton in January to begin his work 
as Professor of Missions and the History 

of Religion in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Zwemer is the author of a 
score of books on the modern Mohamme- 
dan world, and has traveled throughout 
Asia gathering material for his studies 
of the mission problem in these countries. 


Eastern Orthodox 
Leaders in Conference 


Something new in the history of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches is to take 
place next Easter, when representatives 

of the various churches making up that 
great division of Christendom are to 
meet at the monastery on Mount Athos, 
Greece. American Protestants tend to 
’ think of the Orthodox body as a single 
unit, almost as centralized as Roman 
Catholicism, but as a matter of fact it is 
made up of no fewer than twenty-two 
autonomous churches, all in fellowship 
with the Ecumenical Patriarch at Con- 
stantinople, yet all self-governing and 
bound together only by spiritual ties. 
Among the chief sees of the various na- 
tional groupings of Orthodoxy are Greece, 
Russia, Roumania, Albania, Jugo-Slavia, 
q Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, Cyprus, 
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and Sinai. According to the Census of 
1926, there are over 250,000 adherents of 
the Orthodox faith in the United States. 

The purpose of the forthcoming con- 
ference on Mount Athos is “to examine 
the condition of the Orthodox world and 
to prepare in all ways possible for the 
assembling of a general council at some 
future and speedy date.” In general, the 
gathering is regarded as indicative of a 
growing desire for closer cooperation and 
fellowship among the Orthodox groups. 


City Federations 
Plan Evangelism 


The well-known leader in home visita- 
tion evangelism, Dr. A. Earl Kernahan, 
is to direct a city-wide program of per- 
sonal evangelism in Chicago, sponsored 
by the Chicago Church Federation, dur- 
ing the coming winter. The special period 
of home visitation work is March 2-14, 
preceded by an intensive canvass for 
building up prospect lists from January 
26 to February 7. 

While most of the church federations 
are now emphasizing methods of. personal 
evangelism, the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches also carries on an in- 
teresting evangelistic effort in the form 
of open-air preaching during the summer. 
Each Sunday afternoon a speaker is pro- 
vided by the Federation of Churches. The 
meetings are held on Boston Common and 
aim especially to reach groups which 
would not enter a church. An interesting 
part of the program is the open forum, 
which follows the address, the speaker 
being bombarded by questions from 
atheists, communists and many other 
types. The chairman of the meetings, who 
is Dr. George L. Paine, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation, has only one in- 
sistence, namely, that the discussion shall 
always be friendly and directed to a real 
search for truth rather than mere dis- 
putation. 


Near East Colleges 
Complete Campaign 

Announcement has just been made of 
the completion of the campaign for fif- 
teen million dollars as an endowment for 
the American University of Beirut, Rob- 
ert College, Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege, the International College of Smyrna, 
the American College of Sofia and Athens 
College, Greece. 

The fund was raised as a memorial to 
the late Cleveland H. Dodge. 


Bibliography 
on Federation and Unity 


In connection with the observance of 
the Twenty-first Anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Federal Council of 
Churches (which was recognized in 
various ways during the first week of 
December) a brief annotated reading list 
on “Christian Cooperation, Federation 
and Unity” has been prepared by the 
Federal Council and can be had upon 
request. 
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Christmas 
in a Strike Center 


Thanks to the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee and the Pioneer Youth 
of America, the Christmas spirit pene- 
trated into the tense situation in Marion, 
N. C., where for several months there 
has been little but bitterness and sus- 
picion. Hundreds of toys which had 
been made by groups of Pioneer Youth 
throughout the country gladdened the 
hearts of children whose parents had 
been on strike or out of work. A par- 
ticularly happy circumstance was the ac- 
tion of the deacons of the Baptist Mill 
Village Church in granting the use of 
the church building for the Christmas 
party. This gracious act was of par- 
ticular significance in view of the fact 
that this was the church which, a few 
weeks ago, dismissed some members of 
the textile union, restoring them to full 
membership, however, on later consider- 
ation. At Christmas many strikers en- 
tered the church who, due to the 
divisions caused by bitter industrial con- 
flict, had not attended church for many 
months. 

A Christmas party is one thing—daily 
food for the coming winter is another. 
James Myers, Industrial Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, who 
has just returned from an inspection of 
the situation, reports that it is requir- 
ing one thousand dollars a week to keep 
the wolf from the door of these families 
who are now out of work either be- 
cause of the strike or the shut-down of 
the night shift. He further reports that 
it is necessary to raise a budget of $12,000 
for relief during the next few weeks. 
Checks may be sent either to the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 
South 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
to the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 
22d Street, New York. 


World Day of Prayer 


Friday, March 7, is the day which has 
been set by the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Federation of 
Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions as 
the World Day of Prayer for 1930. The 
theme of the day is “that Jesus may be 
lifted up.” A Korean woman has prepared 
the topics of the day and a young Fili- 
pino woman has outlined the cycle of pre- 
paratory prayers. The observance this 
year takes on special interest in connec- 
tion with the rgooth anniversary of 
Pentecost. 


JOHN M.DOYLE 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Highways to International 
Goodwill 


By Waiter W. vAN Kirk 
Abingdon Press. $1.00 (Postage $.10) 


HE author, who is one of the most 

alert and discerning younger leaders 
in the peace movement, has prepared 
this volume with young people particu- 
larly in mind and has accordingly packed 
each chapter full of information. Others 
however, will find the volume richly re- 
warding, especially busy men and women 
who have little time for study and even 
for the reading of the valuable infor- 
mational publications of the Foreign 
Policy Association or research founda- 
tions. 

In his thirteen chapters Mr. Van Kirk 
covers a wide range of topics. He begins 
with the “Unity of Mankind,” bringing 
a flood of recent facts and experiences 
to bear on this basic Christian convic- 
tion. Having established his central 
thesis, he discusses the bearing of edu- 
cation, economics, diplomacy, humani- 
tarianism, science and disarmament on 
peace among nations and races. 

Building on the groundwork thus 
carefully prepared, the author discusses 
Christianity’s conflict with militarism and 
the effort of some to deny to the Church 
‘the right to speak out. In his closing 
chapters he presents the concrete pro- 
gram of organizing the world for peace 
and of achieving the peace ideal. 

While urging a highly idealistic pro- 
gram, Mr. Van Kirk is deeply inter- 
ested also in the practicable. He sees 
quite clearly that abstract idealism, how- 
ever beautiful, will never get the world 
anywhere. “It is the inescapable duty of 
the peace protagonist to familiarize him- 
self with the broad and underlying es- 
sentials of current world problems. 
Then, when he fares forth as a maker 
of peace, he will know what he is talking 
about.” 

A little further on he adds, “If the 
individual would travel these highways 
to international goodwill, he will prac- 
tice in his own life that which he 
preaches for others. The place to begin 
realizing the peace ideal is in one’s own 
neighborhood. In the last analysis 
there can and will be no lasting peace 
until the individual has set the house of 
his own personal conduct in order.” 

Each chapter closes with a series of 
stimulating questions under the title, 
“For Those Who Think.” These ques- 
tions fit the book as a basis for interest- 
ing and helpful discussions by young 
People’s societies, Bible classes and mid- 
week church meetings. 

The reader can hardly rise from the 
perusal of this volume of a young man 
for young people without feeling a glow 
of fresh enthusiasm for the cause so 
freshly and ably advocated. It is a 
volume that should go into every church 


library for use not only by the young 
in the churches but also by the rank and 
file of church membership. 


SipNEyY L, GuLick. 


Ways of Sharing with Other 
Faiths 


By Dantet J, FLeMInG 
Association Press, $2.50 


NEW perspective is developing in our 
+ attitude toward all systems of re- 
ligious thought. Probably the most 
potent factor in the new perspective is 
the realization that humanity is rela- 
tively young. Roughly estimated, man- 
kind has been consciously building 
civilization perhaps 25,000 years. The 
astronomers tell us that, barring catas- 
trophe, life probably will continue on 
this planet for at least a thousand 
million years. History, then, has experi- 
enced only the fraction of one forty- 
thousandth of its possible course. Reali- 
zation of the past and the future on this 
scale of time makes us aware of the fact 
that every culture is in the incipient 
stages of human advancement. President 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins of Oberlin, after 
using this estimated range of the pres- 
ent infancy of the human race Says, 
“How can we know more than the least 
part of what mankind will ultimately 
know, more than the tiniest fraction of 
ultimate truth?” This new perspective 
need not make us less loyal to the ten- 
tative conclusions Christianity thus far 
has reached, but we are slower to talk 
about annihilating the ventures in re- 
ligion other cultures are making. 
Professor Fleming appears to be 
aware of the background which histo- 
rians, anthropologists, and sociologists 
are discovering, against which mission- 
ary projects appear in a new light. The 
arrogant assumption of the Wahhabee 
preacher (reported by Charles Beard) 
that all sects were destined to hell-fire, 
Save one, and by the mercy of God that 
was his, is no longer tenable to an in- 
telligent person of any faith. Dr. Flem- 
ing sees that all religions are in process. 
Interpenetration of ideas and values 
has occurred throughout the ages, and 
1s likely to continue. At the same time, 
he feels that in Jesus Christ Christians 
have a revelation of reality of inesti- 
mable significance to every creature. 
What are the justifiable and most ef- 
fective ways to share our experience 
with other faiths? In clear-cut language 
Professor Fleming describes as objec- 
tively as possible some contrasting atti- 
tudes toward sharing held by Christians 
today. With its numerous case illustra- 
tions the book is admirably adapted for 
discussion purposes in church schools, 
young people’s societies, and in midweek 
church-night services. At the same time 
the author carefully avoids a textbook 
technique, and so successfully saves it 


for straight reading quite apart from 
discussion usage. 

At the outset, the book assumes that 
the general objective of all Christian 
ways of sharing is to establish an atmos- 
phere of goodwill. Not only must un- 
ethical methods of winning converts be 
condemned; Christians must think more 
deeply about a philosophy of missions. 
If what we aspire to is universal Christ- 
like living, it may be that the decision 
of the English Presbyterian Church is 
right in not proselytizing Jews (for that 
tends to isolate the mass of Jews and 
produces enmity) but “to have the cour- 
age simply to get closer to one another, 
content that our respective creeds 
should shine through character and 
conduct, and be revealed in the meas- 
ure of love one to another.” This re- 
minds one of John Dewey’s observa- 
tion that communication modifies the 
disposition of both parties. The re- 
ligions need to learn each other, liter- 
ally, as Professor Ben A. Wood insists 
teachers need “to learn the student” 
before they can teach the student. Per- 
haps such communication between 
Christians and those whose religion goes 


_ by another name, will be the “sharing” 


of the future. 

Dr. Fleming quotes Hindus who 
earnestly appeal for understanding and 
sympathetic cooperation, and who em- 
phasize in their own system of thought 
the values which Christians emphasize 
as they live with Hindus. “Hinduism is 
attempting to slough off its supersti- 
tions and purify itself,” asserts Rad- 
hakrishnan, “and there is no greater 
mission for you [Christians] than to 
help in this process.” While courageously 
explaining this point of view, Dr. Flem- 
ing is just as fair to the “way of shar- 
ing” which makes Jesus all-central, 
accounts through Jesus for every crea- 
tive force in human life, and that which 
thinks of organized Christianity in 
terms of a conquering host which meas- 
ures its success numerically, 

Following a suggestive picture of the 
ethics we should like a Buddhist mission- 
ary to observe were one to reside in our 
town, the author closes his book with a 
code of ethics for Christian missions. 

Everett R. CiincHy. 


New Flelps in Religious 
Education 


{x ORDER to secure full adaptation 

of the teaching of the church to the 
needs of the local community, it would 
be necessary to develop a competent 
local leadership. Dr. Paul H. Veith, 
Director of Research and Superinten- 
dent of Educational Administration of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education, has provided a very helpful 
manual to familiarize those who are 
working upon a curriculum of Christian 
education to fit the requirements of the 
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local community. It is entitled Teaching 
for Christian Living. (Westminster 
Press, $1.50). In this Dr. Veith sets 


forth in clear statements the objectives 


of religious education which must con- 
trol the curriculum-making process. He 
explains the meaning of the term “life- 
centered” which is coming into general 
use. He points out that the curriculum 
must be “anchored to life situations” 
and shows how these are to be dis- 
covered and dealt with. In his chapter 
on “Educational Method” he treats help- 
fully the project principle and insists 
that teaching is never complete until 
one “actually carries out in conduct 
what has been the subject of study.” 
The purpose of subject matter, he holds, 
is to bring to bear upon our present- 
day problems the experience of those 
who have been in like situations and 
solved these problems with a measure 
of success. In the final chapter Dr. 
Veith suggests that the curriculum is 
a continuous and cooperative process 
in which pupil, teacher, church school 
executive, publisher, editor, lesson- 
writer and the general curriculum com- 
mittee each has an appropriate part. 
The Westminster Press has rendered a 
service in making available this plain 


‘statement of the processes involved in 


developing a program of teaching for 
Christian living in the local church. 
Discovering How to Live by Lucile 
DesJardins (Westminster Press) is in- 
tended to suggest ways in which the 
typical experiences in the lives of boys 
and girls may be turned to account for 
teaching purposes. In the  teacher’s 


'manual clear directions are given for 


discovering and analyzing the situations, 
evaluating the possible responses which 
a pupil might make, searching for past 
experiences which might have a bearing 
upon the situation, utilizing the Bible 


-and other literature, formulating in the 


light of these materials the Christian 
principle which applies to the problem 
and attempting to carry this through in 
practice. A wide range of situations is 
examined in which problems arise in the 
experience of the pupil, and opportunity 


‘is given the pupil for indicating his 


natural response and for teaching him 
the procedure in accordance with the 
general program outlined above. This 
course with its volume for the pupil 
and another for the teacher is an illus- 
tration of the new type of teaching 
material out of which church school 


curricula are to be built. 


B. S. WINCHESTER. 


The Uncertain Trumpet 


By A. S. M. HutcHInson. 
Little, Brown & Co., $2.50 


N THE SURFACE this is another 
interesting story by the author of 
“If Winter Comes”; a story placed 
in an English setting and written in the 
somewhat quaint style the author uses 


attractively. But one has not read far 


until he realizes it is more than a story. 
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It is a symbolic study of the Youth Prob- 
lem of our times. Pelham Heritage em- 
bodies the present older generation; his 
girl-wife, Dawn, modern youth. The 
Fogg-Wallopers represent a well-known 
type of philoscphy, mechanistic, ultra- 
pragmatic, hedonistic, which 1s now-a- 
days being much exploited in popular 
types of current literature and which 
beckons youth to follow it in finding 
life’s ends and values in ardent self- 
expression as earth’s master animals. 
Religion is seen lending a hand, as por- 
trayed in the spiritual idealism of David 
Quest and the conquering faith of 
Father Absolute. Readers of the story 
will find here a good antidote for the 
cynicism of O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude” 
and other like ebullitions, one which 
cheers the soul and shows other values 
in life than just what we shall eat and 
what we shall drink and wherewithal 
we shall be clothed; values, nevertheless, 
which both youth and the older genera- 
tion, misunderstanding each other, can 
easily lose. 
CHARLES R. ZAHNISER. 


Present-Day Religion 


WHITHER CERISTIANITY. Edited by 
Lynn Harold Hough. MHarper & 
Brothers. $3.00. 


CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Ce- 
cil John Cadoux. Dial Press. $6.00. 
Twick-Born Ministers. By S. M. Shoe- 
maker. Fleming H. Revell. $1.50. 
THe ComMING REVIVAL OF RELIGION. By 
Allyn K. Foster. Judson Press. $1.50. 
Auttes oF ReLiciIon. By Elwood Wor- 
cester. Marshall Jones & Co. $2.50. 
Types oF PuinosopHy. By William Er- 
nest Hocking. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$2.50. 


PX Whither Christianity a group of fif- 
teen men, all of far more than ordi- 
nary success in the ministry, nearly all 
sharing the progressive outlook of the 
generation under fifty years of age, has 
collaborated in setting forth an inter- 
pretation of Christianity as seen in rela- 
tion to contemporary forms of thought. 
The writers are Albert W. Palmer, 
Charles W. Gilkey, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Justin W. Nixon, Joel B. Hayden, 
George Pidgeon, Albert W. Beaven, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Albert E. Day, Rus- 
sell H. Stafford, Miles H. Krumbine, 
Richard Roberts, Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Douglas Horton, and the editor. 

The themes which they discuss cover 
most of the acute problems of religion 
as affected by modern thought (especial- 
ly by physical science and psychology), 
including the personality of Jesus, the 
Bible, prayer, faith in God, morality, the 
Christian and the State, the relation of 
religion and education, missions, Chris- 
tian unity, and social redemption. 

The monumental treatise, Catholicism 
and Christianity, by Professor Cadoux, 
is almost a library in itself. The sub- 
title, “A Vindication of Progressive 
Protestantism,” indicates the point of 
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Musical Editor, 
Katharine How- 
ard Ward, Ore 
ganist, First 
M. E. Church, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Inter-church Hymnal is a power- 
ful inspiration to increased con- 
gregational singing. The result 
of three years work by Mr. Frank 
A. Morgan who discovered that 


the hymns breathing the noblest 
Christian sentiments and best 
musically are those most fre- Et 
quently sung. eri 


AT LAST... The 
Perfect Hymnal 


Compiled by Those Who Sing the Hymns 


Voices Supreme Faith in the 
Musical Tastes of 
the Churches 


Research among Pastors, Churches and Organ- 
ists as well as analysis of musical programs of 
churches of all denominations determined the 
hymns sung oftenest and repeated most. 


Inter-Church Hymnal has these hymns in the 
order of their preference and musical rating, 
the latter determined by 650 Fellows and Asso- 
ciate Fellows of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. Contains 475 hymns including choice of 
the new and also, for reference and compari- 
son, the musical rating of 2,000 additional 
hymns. Indexed for seasons, subjects, titles 
and first lines. 


The “Aids to Worship” Section of this book is 
a treasury of worship material, including calls 
to worship, confessions of Faith, unison and 
responsive readings, litanies, prayers, etc. Ex- 
tra Biblical material from the poets and other 
devotional writers, and well-selected social ser- 
vice prayers and readings are also provided. 
This unique feature of the hymnal has been 
arranged by an active pastor, Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer, of Oak Park, the new President-elect 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Bound for beauty and long service in special 
book cloth, Price $100.00 per hundred, not 
prepaid. Mail coupon below for sample copy. 


You are assured prompt and courteous service 
in sending us your order. 


Bigloiié 


HYMN 800K! ji bd. 
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BIGLOW & MAIN, Inc., Dept. FC, 
5709 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Please send returnable sample copy of Inter-Church Hymnal 
embodying Supreme Faith in the Churches’ Musical Taste. 
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view and accurately describes the book. 
The author’s appraisal of Catholicism 
carries many a note of uncompromising 
dissent, but it is always the criticism of 
the scholar, not of the bigot. The Ro- 
man claims for churchly authority and 
the Papacy, and the Roman attitude to- 
ward the Bible, the sacraments, the Vir- 
gin Mary, and other disputed points are 
subjected to an exhaustive and incisive 
criticism. On the positive side, Professor 
Cadoux finds his ultimate authority in 
what the Quaker calls “the Inner Light,” 
yet he guards against being misunder- 
stood as advocating a subjective indi- 
vidualism. Over against an authoritative 
Church, he sets a “witnessing” Church 
from whose collective experience every 
Christian has much to learn. 


Twice-Born Ministers is an earnest 
plea, by the rector of Calvary Episcopal 
Church in New York, for a life of 
greater personal surrender and fuller 
first-hand experience of spiritual rebirth 
as the indispensable condition of carry- 
ing on a ministry of spiritual power. 
The method of the author is to describe 
graphically the spiritual history of a 
dozen pastors, known to him, who have 
emerged out of a mediocre and conven- 
tional service into a flaming apostleship 
for Christ and a saving influence on oth- 
ers. In all these cases, it is a new sur- 
render, a frank confession, a daily seek- 
ing of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
a passion for personal evangelism and 
fellowship with like-minded disciples that 
are found to be the clues to real achieve- 
ment. 


The Student Secretary for the North- 
ern Baptist Board of Education believes, 
as a result of his extensive work among 
students, that a fresh wave of interest 
in religion is arising, and in The Com- 
ing Revival of Religion sets down his 
reasons. He suggests what the churches 
must do to meet the new opportunity. 
The major emphasis is on the need for 
understanding the new scientific knowl- 
edge and using it (as he is convinced it 
can be used) as an ally in the Spiritual 
interpretation of life. 


Dr. Elwood Worcester’s long and dis- 
tinguished ministry at Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, in connection with 
which he has come to be regarded as an 
original thinker along several lines—and 
especially in the relation of religion to 
health—will make many people eager to 
read his latest utterances. In The Al- 
lies of Religion he shows how the new 
interest in science, the new Biblical schol- 
arship and the new interest in psychol- 
ogy are all proving, or may prove, to be 
distinct allies of Christianity. Special 
interest attaches to his discussion of re- 
ligion as a factor in health and healing 
and to other phases of the bearing of 
Psychology on religion, 


In Types of Philosophy one of the 
distinguished members of the Harvard 
faculty analyzes the conflicting philo- 
sophical views which one must under- 
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stand in order to appreciate the central 
problems of religious faith today. 

The philosophies selected for study 
are naturalism, pragmatism, intuition- 
ism, dualism, idealism, realism and mys- 
ticism. These are set forth, not as mu- 
tually exclusive types but as affording 
each some partial insight into reality 
and as having some real basis in some 
phase of human experience. 

To the reader with a special interest 
in religion the volume is a double delight 
because this is also one of Professor 
Hocking’s deepest interests. He insists 
that the central emphasis of idealism 
(viz., that some kind of mental life is at 
the core of reality) is essential to the en- 
tire philosophic enterprise. He finds, too, 
that every man is something of a mystic 
—even if unavowedly so—in the sense 
of feeling the world “an almost un- 


touched reservoir of significance and ° 


value.” He knows no better description 
of the final nature of the universe than 
to call it “a self,” implying a unity of 
purpose and of meaning. 

SAMUEL McCrea Caverr, 


The Christ of Every Road 


By E. STANLEY JoNEs 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


A new book by Stanley Jones can be 
counted on to have an eager reading, 
especially so when it is as timely as this 
“Study in Pentecost.” 

The same qualities of spiritual insight, 
simplicity of expression and emotional 
glow that characterized “The Christ of 
the Indian Road” reappear in this new 
volume. Dr. Jones believes that religion 
is as fundamental a human _ interest 
today as it ever was and that Jesus 
Christ will make the same inescapable 
impression whenever men really face him. 

The discussion of the significance of 
Pentecost for various concrete modern 
problems, of a personal, social, or interra- 
cial character, is stimulating and inspir- 
ing and should help to make the coming 
nineteen-hundredth anniversary one of 
vital meaning. 


The Tree of Life: An Anthology 
Compiled by 
VIVIAN DE Sota PINTO AND 
GeorcE NEILL WRIGHT. 


Oxford University Press. $3.00 


A COLLECTION of passages, chiefly 
poetical, but also partly prose, il- 
lustrating the “essential unity of relig- 
ious, philosophic and poetic thought as 
expressed in ancient and modern litera- 
ture.” The themes around which the 
selections are grouped are “God and the 
World,” “The Garden of God,’ “The 
Sacred Fountain,” “The Son of Man,” 
“Heaven and Hell,” and “Life Ever- 
lasting.” The range of literature is 
amazingly wide, and many of the selec- 
tions are choice gems from sources all 
too little known. 
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February, 1930 


BOOKS ON. 
Pentecost 


The Nineteen Hundredth 
Anniversary of 
PENTECOST is to be 
observed throughout 
Christendom in 1930 


THE CHRIST OF EVERY 
ROAD 


By E. STANLEY JONES 


Author of “The Christ of the Indian 
Road” and “Christ at the Round Table.” 


Dr. Jones believes that “the 
world-ground is being prepared 
for a spiritual awakening on a 
very extensive scale,’ and this 
book is an illuminating contribu- 
tion toward its realization. 

Price, net, cloth, $1.50; leather, 
$2.50, postpaid. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
By RAYMOND CALKINS 


“A fresh discovery and inter- 
pretation of the Holy Spirit alike 
in its theological implications in 
the corporate life of the Church 
and in personal Christian experi- 
ence,” Dr, Calkins believes, con- 
stitute one of the urgent needs 
of the times. 


Price, net; $1.50, postpaid. 


PENTECOST DAY BY 
DAY 


By BRUCE S. WRIGHT 


Dr. Wright covers a fifty-day 
period ofi Pentecost day by day, 
with a short explanation of a 
text of scripture that has a bear- 
ing upon the meaning of Pente- 
cost, and this is followed by a 
brief prayer that grows out of 
the scripture and the homily. 
It is a volume of distinct spir- 
itual helpfulness, 


Price, net, 75 cents, postpaid. 


SOME EXPONENTS OF 
MYSTICAL RELIGION 
By RUFUS M. JONES 


A reinterpretation of the nature 
and significance of mystical ex- 
perience and a presentation of 
historical illustrations through 
notable personalities of the 
meaning and value of the mys- 
tical approach to God. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid, 


DISCIPLE WINNERS 
By CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 


The note of personal evangel- 
ism is emphasized by Dr. Reis- 
ner, whose entire ministry has 
been a demonstration of this 
high type of Christian service. 


Price, net, $1.50, postpaid. 


— —At the Better Bookshops ———— 
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|and Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D. 


2960 Broadway 


A Challenge to Your 


Conscience and Integrity 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


roy 


“The loyal Christian can hardly accept 


the author’s conclusions, but he must find 
an answer to them if his religion is to sur- 
vive in the new age.” 

—The Churchman 


++ 


At all bookstores $3.00 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 


100 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


THE SEE OF PETER 


By James T. Shotwell, LL.D. 


A collection of the texts on which the Papacy 
bases its historical claims. 


The following excerpts of reviews indicate 
its importance, its interest and its useful- 
ness: 


«“. . one of the most important contributions 
to the literature on the Primitive Church published 
in America up to the present time. 


—A.M. T. in The Friars’ Bookshelf 


I have been two months in reading it, but 
in that time I have read every one of its 800 pages 
with never a lapse of interest. ; 

—Robert John Bayer in the Chicago Evening Post 


“ee 


ee 


. indispensable to the student or teacher of 
church history.”—Anglican Theological Review 


Price, $10.00" 


* Mention of this magazine or enclosure 
of this ad. will entitle you to a discount of 
Io per cent. 


Columbia Umiversity Press 


New York, N. Y. 


You Receive 
as High as 


Depending 
on Your Age 


—a check every 6 months 


and help to give the Bible 
to those who need it most 


A absolutely dependable income—that is what you 
get from Bible Annuity Bonds of the New York 
Bible Society. Twice a year the postman brings 
you a check, always for the same amount, and as high 
as 9%, depending on your age. Absolutely safe, no 
fluctuations. .In addition, you contribute to the great 
Christian work of the Society in distributing Bibles— 
to the lonely in hotels—to the sick in hospitals—to the 
forlorn in prisons—in raised type to the blind—in 71 
languages to immigrants and sailors. 


Many Satisfied Bond Holders 


Without obligating yourself in the least, you can find 
out all about this “Truly Christian Investment.’ The 
coupon below will bring you an illustrated booklet 
which gives tull details. Also contains unsolicited let- 
ters from satisfied bond holders and endorsements from 
well-known people. Mail the coupon now and you will 
soon have this interesting booklet to read at your 
leisure. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 
Dept. 58 

6 Hast 48th Street 
New York City 


Without obligation to me, kind- 
ly send me a copy of your free 
booklet ‘‘A Truly Christian In- 
vestment.”’ 
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So “Youth AMM how 


New Viewpoints 
onSex and Love 


By ROY E. DICKERSON, Director 
of Activities, Order of DeMolay— 
Foreword by PERCY R. HAYWARD, 
Director of Young People’s Work, 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


Here, at last, is a book that 


achieves the not easy task of 
dealing with an intimate subject 
fully and frankly yet without sug- 
gestiveness and in language easily 
understood by the youthful mind. 
A simple, fascinatingly, interesting 
treatment giving new facts from a 
new approach; practical applica- + 
tion of best knowledge in field of 

mental hygiene. Succeeds in giv- 

ing youth new sense of respect 

for sex. 


Unexcelled by anything in print today, 
designed to give young folks essential 
information and to interpret sex in its 
relation to life and character, and its 
social and personal implications. 


A book you can use as text material 
and study with young people to give 
them a wholesome attitude based upon 
scientifically sound facts and convinc- 
ing reasoning. 


$2.00—Att your bookseller’ s 
or postpaid from Dept. J. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


ee 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


For the Thoughtful 


MABEL CRATTY, Leader in the Art of 
Leadership 
By Margaret E. Burton 
Inspiration for every leader, present or potential, is 
found in this book about and by one who knew the 
Art of Leadership. $2.50 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 


Compiled by Elvira Slack 


A beautiful book that shows the deeply penetrating 

spirit of Jesus in the poetry of E. A. Robinson, Edna 

St. Vincent Millay, Sara Teasdale, and others. 
$2.50 


WEDNESDAYS 


By Annie B. Kerr 


A new book of true stories about foreign-born folk 
as seen through sympathetic American eyes. $1.50 


FAITHS OF MANKIND 


By Edmund D. Soper 


Especially designed for students of contemporary re- 
ligion. Daily readings and suggestions for discus- 
sion. $.50 


THE CRUCIFIERS 


By Lyman Abbott 


“Of interest not merely because of inherent worth 
as studies of the forces which sent Jesus to death 
centuries ago, and which still crucify his spirit, but 
also as the last contributions of the most widely 
influential teacher of religion in this country.”— 
Henry Sloane Coffin: $.75 


THE WAY OF CHRIST 


By Alexander C. Purdy 


A book designed to encourage personal study of 
the Bible with outlines for group discussion.  $.65 


BOOK OF SERVICES FOR GROUP 
WORSHIP 


Seventeen services for special days, special occasions 
and special needs. Alive with the vital spirit of 
true worship. $1.00 
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THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


18 SELECT PRINTING CO. 


